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o  F  T  H  E  PR  E  S  E  N  T 


discontents. 


IT  is  an  undertaking  of  feme  degree  of  de¬ 
licacy  to  examine  into  the  caufe  of  public 
.  diforders.  If  a  man  happens  not  to  fuCceed  in 
fuch  an  enquiry,  hewill  be  thought  weak  and 
vifionary ;  if  he  touches  the  true  grievance,  there 
is  a  danger  that  he  may  come  near  to  perfons  of 
vveio-ht  and  confequerice,  who  will  rather  be  ex- 
afpi^ated  at  the  difeovery  of  their  errors,  than 
thankful  for  the  occafion  of  correfting  them. 

If  he  Ibould  be  obliged  to  blame  the  favourites 
'of  the  people,  he  wdll  be  confidered  as  the 
of  r>ower ;  if  he  cenfures  tbofe  in  poWer*  he  will  , 
^  B  b« 
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be  looked  on  as  an  inftrument  of  faftion.  But 
in  all  exertions  of  duty  fomething  is  to  be  hazard¬ 
ed.  In  cafes  of  tumult  and  diforder,  our  law 
has  invefted  every  man,  in  feme  fort,  with  the 
authority  of  a  magiftrate.  When  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  are  diftraded,  private  people  are,  by 
the  fpirit  of  that  law,  juflified  in  ftepping  a 
little  out  of  their  ordinary  fphere.  They  enjoy 
a  privilege,  of  fomewhat  more  dignity  and 
effeft,  than  that  of  idle  lamentation  over  the 
calamities  of  their  country.  They  may  look 
into  them  narrowly;  they  may  reafon  upon 
them  liberally  ;  and  if  they  Ihould  be  fo  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  difeover  the  true  fource  of  the  mifehief, 
and  to  fuggeft  any  probable  method  of  removing 
it,  though  they  may,  difpleafe  the  rulers  for  the 
day,  they  are  certainly  of  fervice  to  the  caufe  of 
Government.  Government  is  deeply  interefted 
in  every  thing  which,  even  through  the  medium 
of  fome  temporary  uneafinefs,  may  tend  finally 
to  compofe  the  minds  of  the  fubject,  aiid  to 
conciliate  their  affedions.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
here  with  the  abftradl  value  of  the  voice  of  the 
people.  But  as  long  as  reputation,  the  mott 
precious  poffeflion  of  every  individual,  and  as 
long. as  opinion,  the  great  fupport  of  the  State, 
,  depend  entirely  upon  that  voice,  it  ^  can  never 
be  confidered  as  a  thing  of  little  confequence 
ei  ther  to  individuals  or  to  Government.  N ations 
are  not  primarily  ruled  by  laws ;  lefs  by  violence. 
Whatever  original  energy  may  befuppofed  either 
in  f'Qrce  pr  regulation  ;  the  operation  of  both 
.  is,  m‘tVuth,  Tiicrely  inftrumcntal.  Nations  are 

governed 
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\  governed  by  the  fame  methods,  and  on  the  fame 
I  principles,  by  which  an  individual  without 
authority  is  often  able  to  govern  thofe  who  are 
i  his  equals  or  his  fuperiours ;  by  a  knowledge 
of  their  temper,  and  by  a  judicious  management 
'  of  it;  I  mean,  whenever  public  affairs  are 
I  fteadily  and  quietly  conducted ;  not  when  Go¬ 
vernment  is  nothing  but  a  continued  fcuffle  be¬ 
tween  the  magiftrate  and  the  multitude ;  in 
which  fometimes  the  one  and  fome  times  the 
other  is  uppermofl ;  in  which  they  alternately 
yield  and  prevail  in  a  feries  of  contemptible 
vidories  and  fcandalous  fubmiffions.  The 
temper  of  the  people  amongft  whom  he  prelides 
ought  therefore  to  be  the  firft  fludy  of  a  Statef- 
man.  And  the  knowledge  of  this  temper  it  is 
by  no  means  impoffible  for  him  to  attain,  if 
he  has  not  an  intereft  in  being  ignorafnt  of  what 
it  is  his  duty  to  learn. 

To  complain  of  the  age  we  live  in,  to  murmur 
at  the  prefent  poifelfors  of  power,  to  lament  the 
paft,  to  conceive  extravagant  hopes  of  the 
future,  are  the  common  difpolitions  of  the 
grated  part  of  mankind;  indeed  the  necefiary 
effedts  of  the  igno'rance  and  levity  of  the  vulgar. 
Such  complaints  and  humours  have  exifted  in 
,  all  times ;  yet  as  all  times  have  not  been  alike, 
true  political  fagacity  manifefts  itfelf,  in  dif- 
tinguifhing  that  complaint,  which  only  cha- 
rafterizes  the  general  infirmitv  of  human  nature, 
from  thofe  which  are  fymptoms  of  the  par- 
I  ticular  diftemperature  of  our  own  air  and 
feafon. 

B  2  Nobodr, 
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Nobody,  I  believe,  will  confider  it  merely  as 
‘the  language  of  fpleen  or  difappointment,  if  I 
lay,  that  there  is  fomething  particularly  alarm¬ 
ing  in  the  prefent  conjundure.  There  is  hardly 
a  man  in  or  out  of  power  who  holds  any  other 
language.  That  Government  is  at  once  dreaded 
and  contemned;  that  the  laws  are  defpoiled  of 
all  their  refpeded  and  falutary  terrors;  that 
their  inadion  is  a  fubjed  of  ridicule,  and  their 
exertion  of  abhorrence  ;  that  rank,  and  office, 
and  title,  and  all  the  folemn  plaufibilities  of  the 
world,  have  loft  their  reverence  and  effed ;  that 
our  foreign  politicks  are  as  much  deranged  as 
our  domeftic  oeconomy ;  that  our  dependencies 
are  flackened  in  their  affedion,  and  loofened 
from  their  obedience;  that  we  know  neither 
how  to  yield  nor  how  to  inforce ;  that  hardly 
any  thing,  above  or  below,  abroad  or  at  home,  is 
found  and  entire  ;  but  that  difconnexion  and 
confufion,  in  offices,  in  parties,  in  families,  in 
Parliament,,  in  the  nation,  prevail  beyond  the 
diforders  of  any  former  time  J  thefe  are  fads 
univerfally  admitted  and  lamented. 

This  ftate  of  things  is  the  more  extraordinary, 
becaufe  the  great  parties  which  formerly  divided 
and  agitated  the  kingdom  are  known  to  be  in  a 
manner  entirely  diflblved.  No  great  external 
calamity  has  vifited^  the  nation ;  no  peftilence 
or  famine.  We  do  not  labour  at  prefent  under 
any  fcheme  of  taxation  new  or  oppreffive  in 
the  quantity  or  in  the  mode.  Nor  are  we  en¬ 
gaged  in  unfuccefsful  war;,  in  which,  our  mif- 
iortunes  might  eafily  pervert  our  judgement; 
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and  our  minds,  fore  from  the  lofs  of  national 
glory,  might  feel  every  blow  of  Fortune  as  a 
crime  in  Government. 

It  is  impoflible  that  the  caufe  of  this  ftrange 
diftemper  (hould  not  fometimes  become  a  fub- 
jedl  of  difcourfe.  '  It  is  a  compliment  due,  and 
which  I  willingly  pay,  to  thofe  who  adminifter 
our  affairs,  to  take  notice  in  the  firft  place  of 
their  fpeculation.  Our  Minifters  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  increafe  of  our  trade  and  manufactures, 
that  our  growth  by  colonization  and  by  con- 
queft,  have  concurred  to  accumulate  immenfe 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  fome  individuals ;  and  this 
again  being  difperfed  amongft  the  people,  has 
rendered  them  univerfally  proud,  ferocious,  and 
ungovernable ;  that  the  infolence  of  fome  froni 
their  enormous  wealth,  and  the  boldriefs  of  others 
from  a  guilty  poverty,  have  rendered  them  ca¬ 
pable  of  the  moft  atrocious  attempts*,  fo  that 
/they  have  trampled  upon  all  fubordination,  and 
violently  born  down  the  unarmed  laws  of  a  free 
Government;  barriers  too  feeble  againft  the 
fury  of  a  populace  fo  fierce  and  licentious  as 
ours.  They  contend,  that  rto  adequate  provo¬ 
cation  has  been  given  for  fo  fpreading  adifcon- 
tent;  our  affairs  having  been  conduced  through¬ 
out  with  remarkable  temper  and  confummate 
wifdom.  The  wicked  induftry  of  fome  libellers, 
joined  to  the  intrigues  of  a  few  difappointed  po¬ 
liticians,  have,  in  their  opinion,  been  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  unnatural  ferment  in  the  nation. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  unnatural  than 
the  prpfent  convulfions  of  this  country,  if  the 
^  B  3  above 
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above  account  be  a  true  one.  I  confefs  I  (hall 
affent  to  it  with  great  reluctance,  and  only  on 
the  compulfion  of  the  cleared  and  firmed  proofs ; 
becaufe  their  account  refolves  itfelf  into  this 
fhort,  but  difcouraging  propofition,  ‘‘ That  we 
have  a  very  good  Minidry,  but  that  we  are  a 
very  bad  people  f  ’  that  we  fet  ourfelves  to 
bite  the  hand  that  feeds  us ;  that  with  a  malig¬ 
nant  infanity  we  oppofe  the  meafures,  and  un¬ 
gratefully  vilify  the  perfons  of  thofe,  whofe  foie 
objed:  is  our  own  peace  and  profperity.  If  a 
few  puny  libeller^,  ading  under  a  knot  of  fac¬ 
tious  politicians,  without  virtue,  parts,  or  cha- 
rader  (fuch  they  are  condantly  reprefen  ted  by 
thefe  gentlemen),  are  fufficient  to  excite  this 
didurbance,  very  perverfe  mud  be  the  difpofition 
of  that  people,  amongd  whom  fuch  a  didurbance 
can  be  excited  by  fuch  means.  It  is  befides 
no  fmall  aggravation  of  the  public  misfortune, 
that  the  difeafe,  on  this  hypothefis,  appears  to 
be  without  remedy.  If  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
be  the  caufe  of  its  turbulence,  I  imagine,  it  is 
not  propofed  to  introduce  poverty,  as  a  condable 
to  keep  the  peace.  If  our  dominions  abroad 
are  the  roots  which  feed  all  this  rank  luxuriance 
of  fedition,  it  is  not  intended  to  cut  them  off 
in  order  to  famidi  the  fruit.  If  our  liberty  has 
enfeebled  the  executive  power,  there  is  no  de- 
fign,  I  hope,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  defpotifm,  to 
ifiil  up  the  deficiencies  of  law.  Whatever  may 
be  intended,  thefe  things  are  not  yet  profeiTed. 
We  feem  therefore  to  be  driven  to  abfolute 
jdefpair  i  for  we  have  no  other  materials  to 
'  work 
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work  upon,  but  thofe  out  of  which  God  has 
been  pleafed  to  form  the  inhabitants  of  this 
ifland.  If  thefe  be  radically  and  eflentially  viti- 
I  bus,  all  that  can  he  faid  is,  that  thofe  men  are 
i  very  unhappy,  to  whofe  fortune  or  duty  it  falls 
to  adminifter  the  affairs  of  this  untoward  people. 
Ihear  it  indeed  fometimes  afferted,  that  a  fteady- 
!  perfeverance  in  the  prefent  meafures,  and  a  ri¬ 
gorous  punifliment  of  thofe  who  oppofe  them, 
will  in  courfe  of  time  infallibly  put  an  end  to 
'  thefe  diforders.  But  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  faid 
without  much  obfervation  of  our  prefent  difpo- 
fition,  and  without  any  knov/ledge  at  all  of  the- 
general  nature  of  mankind.  If  the  matter  of 
which  this  nation  is  compofed  be  fo  very  fer¬ 
mentable  as  thefe  gentlemen  defcribe  it,  leaven 
never  wdll  be  wanting  to  work  it  up,  as  long  as 
difcontent,  revenge,  and  ambition,  have  ex- 
iftence  in  the  world.  Particular  punifhments  are 
the  cure  for  accidental  diftempers  in  the  State ; 
they  inflame  rather  than  allay  thofe  heats  which 
arife  from  the  fettled  mifmanagement  of  the 
Government,  or  from  a  natural  ill  difpofltion  in 
the  people.  It  is  of  the  utmofi:  moment  not  to 
make  miflakes  in  the  ufe  of  ftrong  meafures ; 
and  firmnefs  is  then  only  a  virtue  when  it  ac¬ 
companies  the  moft  perfect  wifdom.  In  truth, 
inconftancy  is  a  fort  of  natural  corredive  of  folly 
and  ignorance. 

,  I  am  not  one  of  thofe  who  think  that  the 
people  are  never  in  the  wrong.*  They  have  been 
fo,  frequently  and  outrageoufly,  both  in  other 
countries  and  in  this.  But  I  do  fay,  that  in  all 

B  4  difputes 
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difputes  between  them  and  their  rulers,  the 
prefumption  is  at  leaft  upon  a  par  in  favour  of 
the  people.  Experience  may  perhaps  juftify  me 
in  going  further.  Where  popular  difcontents 
have  been  very  prevalent ;  it  may  well  be  affirm ■» 
ed  and  fupported,  that  there  has  been  generally 
fomething  found  amifs  in  the  cpnftitution,  or 
in  the  conduft  of  Government.  The  people 
have  no  interefl:  in  diforder.  When  they  do 
wrong,  it  is  their  error,  and  not  their  crime. 
But  with  the  governing  part  of  the  State,  it  i$ 
far  pthcrwife.  They  certainly  may  aft  ill  by 
defign,  as  well  as  by  miftake.  Les  revolutions. 
^  *  qui  arrivent  dans  Ics  grands  etats  ne  font  petnf 
un  effc6i  du  bazar dy  ni  du  caprice  des  peuples, 
Rien  ne  revolt e  les  grands  d'un  royaiime 
comme  un  Gouvernement  foible  et  derange. 
Pour  la  populace,  ce  neji  jamais  par  envie 
d^ attaquer  qu\lle Je  foulevey  mais  par  impatience 
de  fouffrir'^,''  Thefe  are  the  words  of  a  great 
man ;  of  a  Minifter  of  ftate  ^  and  a  zealous 
ailertor  of  Monarchy.  They  are  applied  to  the 
fyjtem  of  P avouritifm  which  was  adopted  by 
Henry  the  Third  of  France,  and  tp  the  dreadful 
confequences  if:  produced.  What  he  fays  of  re¬ 
volutions,  is  equally  true  of  all  great  difturbances. 
If  this  prefumption  in  favour  pf  the  fubjedts 
againft  the  truflees  of  power  be  not  the  more 
probable,  I  am  fare  it  is  the  rnore  comfortable 
fpeculation ;  becaufe  it  is  more  eafy  to  change 
an  adminiliration  than  to  reforrq  a  people, 

^  Mern,  Sully,  yol.  L  p.  133, 

ypon^ 
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Upon  a  fuppofition,  therefore,  that 
opening  of  the  caufe  the  prefumptions  ftand 
equally  balanced  between  the  parties,  there 
feems  fufficient  ground  to  entitle  any  perfon  to 
a  fair  hearing,  who  attempt  fome  other  fcheme 
befides  that  eafy  one  which  is  fafliionable  in  fome 
falhionable  companies,  to  account  for  the  pre- 
fent  difcontents.  It  is  not  to  be  argued  that 
we  endure  no  grievance,  becaufe  our  grievances 
are  not  of  the  fame  fort  with  thofe  under  which 
we  laboured  formerly ;  not  precifely  thofe  which 
we  bore  from  the  Tudors,  or  vindicated  on  the 
Stuarts.  A  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
aftairs  of  this  country.  For  in  the  filent  lapie 
of  events  as  material  alterations  have  been  in- 
fenfibiy  brought  about  in  the  policy  and  c  a- 
rader  of  governments  and  nations,  as  thofe  which 
have  been  marked  by  the  tumult  of  public  re¬ 
volutions. 

It  is  very  rare  indeed  for  men  to  be  wrong  m 
their  feelings  concerning  public  mifcondud ; 

rare  to  be  right  in  their  fpeculatlon  upon 
the  caufe  of  it.  I  have  conftantly  obferved, 
that  the  generality  of  people  are  fifty  years,  at 
lead,  behind-hand  in  their  politicks.  There 
are  but  very  few,  who  are  capable  of  com¬ 
paring  and  digefting  what  pafles  before  their 
eyes  at  different  times  and  occafions,  fo  as  .to 
form  the  'whole  into  a  diftinct  fyftem.  But 
in  books  every  thing  is  fettled  for  therii,  with¬ 
out  the  exertion  of  any  confiderable  diligence  or 
fagacity.  For  which  reafon  men  are  wife  with 

.  but  little  reflexion,  and  good  with  little  felf- 

demal^ 
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denial,  in  the  bufinefs  of  all  times  except  their 
own.  We  are  very  uncorrupt  and  tolerably 
enlightened  judges  of  the  tranfad:ions  of  paft 
ages ;  v/here  no  paflions  deceive,  and  where 
the  whole  train  of  circum fiances,  from  the 
trifling  caufe  to  the  tragical  event,  is  fet  in  an 
orderly  feries  before  us.  Few  are  the  partizans 
of  departed  tyranny  ;  and  to  be  a  Whig  on  the 
bufinefs  of  an  hundred  years  ago,  is  very  con- 
fiflent  with  every  advantage  of  prefent  fervility. 
This  retrofpedlive  wifdom,  and  hiftorical  patri- 
otifm,  are  things  of  wonderful  convenience ; 
and  ferve  admirably  to  reconcile  the  old  quarrel 
between  fpeculation  and  praftice.  Many  a  flern 
republican,  after  gorging  bimfelf  with  a  full 
feaft  of  admiration  of  the  Grecian  common¬ 
wealths  and  of  our  true  Saxon  conftitution,  and 
difcharging  all  the  fplendid  bile  of  his  virtuous 
indignation  on  King  John  and  King  James,  fits 
down  perfed:iy  fatisfied  to  the  coarfeft  work  and 
homelieft  job  of  the  day  he  lives  in.  I  believe 
there  was  no  profefied  admirer  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  among  the  inftruments  of  the  laft  King 
James;  nor  in  the  court  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
was  there,  I  dare  fay,  to  be  found  afingle  advo¬ 
cate  for  the  favourites  of  Richard  the  Second. 

No  complaifance  to  our  Court,  or  to  our  age, 
can  make  me  believe  nature  to  be  fo  changed, 
but  that  public  liberty  will  be  among  us,  as 
among  our  anceilors,  obnoxious  to  fome  perfon 
or  other  ;  and  that  opportunities  will  be  fur- 
nifhed,  for  attempting  at  leaft,  fome  alteration 
to  the  prejudice  of  our  conftitution.  Thefe 

attempts 
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.attempts  will  naturally  vary  in  their  mode  ac¬ 
cording  to  times  and  circumflances.  For  ambi¬ 
tion,  though  it  has  ever  the  fame  general  views, 
has  not  at  all  times  the  fame  means,  nor  the 
fame  particular  objedts.  A  great  deal  of  the 
furniture  of  ancient  tyranny  is  worn  to  rags; 
the  reft  is  entirely  out  of  falhion.  Befides, 
there  are  few  Statefmen  fo  very  clumfy  and 
awkward  in  their  bufinefs,  as  to  fall  into  the 
identical  fnare  which  has  proved  fatal  to  their 
predeceflors.  When  an  arbitrary  impofition 
is  attempted  upon  the  fubjedl,  undoubtedly^  it 
will  not  bear  on  its  fore-head  the  name  of  Ship^^ 
money.  There  is  no  danger  that  an  extenfion 
of  the  Foreji  laws  fhould  be  the  chofen  mode 
I  of  oppreffion  in  this  age.  And  when  we  hear 
any  inftance  of  minifterial  rapacity,  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  rights  of  private  life,  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  the  exaftion  of  two  hundred  pullets, 
from  a  woman  of  fafhion,  for  leave  to  lye  with 

'  her  own  hulband 

Every  age  has  its  own  manners,  and  its  poli¬ 
ticks  dependent  upon  them;  and  the  fame  at¬ 
tempts  will  not  be  made  againft  a  conftitution 
fully  formed  and  matured,  tnat  were  ufed  to 
deftroy  it  in  the  cradle,  or  to  refift  its  growth 

during  its  infancy.  r  •  r  j 

Againft  the  being  of  Parliament,  I  am  fati^fied, 

no  deliffns  have  ever  been  entertained  fince  the 

.  *  Uxor  Hugonis  de  Nevill  dat  Domino  Regi  ducentas 
Gallinas,  eo  quod  poflit  jacere  una  noae  cum  Domino 
“  fuo  Hugone  de  Nevill,”  Maddox,  Hift.  Exch.  c.  xiiu 

Revolution  • 
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Revolution*  Every  one  muft  perceive,  that  it 
is  ftrongly  theinterefl:  of  the  Court,  to  have  fomc 
fecond  caufc  interpofed  between  the  Minifters 
and  the  people.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Houfe  of 
Corntnons  have  an  intereft  equally  llrong,  in 
fuftaining  the  part  of  that  intermediate  caufe. 
However  they  may  hire  out  the  iijufruB  their 
voices,  they  never  will  part  with  the  fee  and 
inheritance.  Accordingly  thofe  who  have  been 
of  the  moft  known  devotion  to  the  will  and 
piealurc  of  a  Court,  have  at  the  fame  time  been 
‘moH  forward  in' afferting  an  high  authority  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons.  When  they  knew 
who  were  to  ufe  that  authority,  and  how  it  was 
to  be  employed,  they  thought  it  never  could  be 
carried  too  far.  It  mull  be  always  the  wi(h  of 
an  iinconftitutional  Statefman,  that  an  Houfe 
of  Commons  who  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
him,  fhould  have  every  right  of  the  people 
entirely  dependent  upon  their  pleafure.'  It  was 
foon  difeovered,  that  the  forms  of  a  free,  and 
the  ends  of  an  arbitrary  Government,  were 
things  not  altogether  incompatible. 

-The  pov/er  of  the  Crown,  almoft  dead  and 
rotten  as  Prerogative,  has  grown  up  anew,  with 
much  more  drength,  arid  far  lefs  odium,  under 
the  name  of  Influence.  An  influence,  which 
operated  without  noife  and  without  violence,  an 
influence  which- converted  the  very'  antagonifl; 
into  the  inilrument,  of  power,  -which  contained 
in  itfelf  a  perpetual  principle  of  growth  and 
renovation,  .and  which  the  diflrcflbs  and  the. 
profperity  of  the  country  equally  tended  to  nug- 

iiKait, 
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ment,  was  an  admirable  fubffitute  for  a  Prero¬ 
gative,  that  being  only  the  offspring  of  antiquated 
prejudices,  had  moulded  in  its  original  ffamina 
irrefiftible  principles  of  decay  and  diffoliition. 
The  ignorance  of  the  people  is  a  bottom^  but  for 
a  temporary  fyffem  ;  the  intereft  of  adlive  men 
in  the  State  is  a  foundation'  perpetual  and  infal¬ 
lible.  However,  fome  circumftances,  .arifing; 
it  muft  be  confeffed,  in  a  great  degree  from 
accident,  prevented  the  effects  of  this  influence 
for  a  lon.^  time  from  breaking  out  in  a  manner 
capable  of  exciting  any  ferious  apprehenljons. 
Although  Government  was  ftrongand  flourifhed 
exceedingly,  the  Court  had  drav/n  far  lefs  ad¬ 
vantage  than  one  would  imagine  from  this  great 

fource  of  pov/er.  .  ' 

At  the  Pvcvolution,  the  Crown,  deprived,  for 
the  ends  of  the  Revolution  itfelf,  of  many 
prerogatives,  was  found  too  weak  to  ftniggR 
againlf  all  the  difficulties  which  preffed  fo  new 
and  uniettled  a  Government.  The  Court  was 
obliged  therefore  to  delegate  a  part  of  its  powers 
to  men  of  fiich  intereft  as  could  fupport,.  and 
of  fuch  fidelity  as  would  adhere  to,  its  efta- 
blilhment.  Such  men  w^ere  able  to ’draw  in  a 
greater  number  to  a  concurrence  in  the  com¬ 
mon  defence.  This  connexion,  neceffary  at 
firft,  continued  long  after  convenient ;  and  pro¬ 
perly  condudlcd  might  indeed,  in  all  fituations, 
be  an*  ufeful  inftrument  of  Government.  At 
,the  fame  time,  through  the  mtervention  of  men 
of  popular  weight  and  characler,  the  people 

pofiefied  a  fecurity  for  their  juft  portion  of  im- 
*  poitance 
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portance  in  the  State.  But  as  the  title  to  the 
Crown  grew  ftronger  by  long  poffeffion,  and  by 
the  conftant  increafe  of  its  influence,  thefe  helps 
have  of  late  feemed  to  certain  perfons  no  better 
than  incumbrances.  The  powerful  managers  for 
Government,  were  not  fufficiently  fubmiffive  to 
the  pleafure  of  the  poflbflbrs  of  immediate  and 
perfonal  favour,  fometimes  from  a  confidence  in 
their  own  ftrength  natural  and  acquired  ;  fome¬ 
times  from  a  fear  of  offending  their  friends, 
and  weakening  that  lead  in  the  country,  which 
gave  them  a  confideration  independent  of  the 
Court.  Men  adled  as  if  the  Court  could  re¬ 
ceive,  as  well  as  confer,  an  obligation.  The 
influence  of  Government,  thus  divided  in  ap¬ 
pearance  between  the  Court  and  the  leaders  of 
parties,  became  in  many  cafes  an  acceflion  rather 
to  the  popular  than  to  the  royal  fcale  ;  and  fome 
part  of  that  influence  w^hich  would  otherwife 
have  been  pofleffed  as  in  a  fort  of  mortmain 
and  unalienable  domain,  returned  again  to  the 
great  ocean  from  whence  it  arofe,  and  cir¬ 
culated  among  the  people.  This  method  there¬ 
fore  of  governing,  by  men  of  great  natural 
intereft  or  great  acquired  confideration,  was 
viewed  in  a  very  invidious  light  by  the  true 
lovers  of  abfolute  monarchy.  It  is  the  nature 
of  defpotifm  to  abhor  power  held  by  any  means 
but  its  own  momentary  pleafure ;  and  to  an¬ 
nihilate  all  intermediate  fituations  between 
boundlefs  ftrength  on  its  own  part,  and  total 
debility  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

To. 
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To  get  rid  of  all  this  intermediate  and  inde¬ 
pendent  importance,  and  to  fecure  to  the  Court 
the  unlimited  a7id  uncontrolled  tf/e  of  its  own  vaji 
influence,  under  the  foie  dire^lion  of  its  own  pri- 
^ate  favour,  has  for  fome  years  paft  been  the 
great  objed;  of  policy.  If  this  were  compaffed, 
the  influence  of  the  Crown  mufl:  of  courfe  pro¬ 
duce  all  the  effedls  which  the  moft  fanguinc 
partizans  of  the  Court  could  potiibly  defire*. 
Government  might  then  be  carried  on  without 
any  concurrence  on  the  part  of  the  «  people; 
without  any  attention  to  the  dignity  of,  the 
greater,  or  to  the  atfedions  of-  the  lower  forts. 
A  new  projedt  was  therefore  devifed,  by  a  certain 
fet  of  intriguing  men,  totally  different  from  the 
fyftem  of  Adminiftration  which  had  prevailed 
fince  the  acceffion  of  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick*. 
This  projed,  I  have  heard,  was  firfl:  conceived 
by  fome  perfons  in  thecourt-of  Frederick  Prince 
of  'Wales.  ^  ^  ^ 

The  earlieft  attempt  in  the  execution  of  this 
defign  was  to  fet  up  for  Minifter,  a  perfoii,  in 
rank  indeed  refpedtable,  and  very  ample  in 
fortune ;  but  who,  to  the  moment  of  this  vaft 
and  fudden  elevation,  was  little  known  or  eon- 
fidered  in  the  kingdom.  To  him  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  was  to  yield  an  immediate  and  implicit 
fubmiffion.  But  whether  it  was  for  want  of 
firmiiefs  to  bear  up  againft  the  firfi:  oppoiition; 
or  that  things  were  not  yet  fully  ripened,  or  that 
this  method  was  not  found  the  moft  eligible; 
that  idea  was  foon  abandoned.  The  inftru- 
mental  part  of  the  projedl  was'  a  little  altered, 
_  to 
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to  accommodate  it  to  the  time,  and  to  bring 
things  more  gradually  and  more  furely  to  the 
one  great  end  propofed. 

The  firft  part  of  the  reformed  plan  was  to 
draw  a  line  which  Jhould  feparate  the  Court  from 
the  Minifry.  Hitherto  thefe  names  had  been 
looked  upon  as  fynonymous ;  but  for  the  future. 
Court  and  Adminiftration  were  to  be  confidered 
as  things  totally  diftinft.  By  this  operation, 
two  fyftems  of  Adminiftration  were  to  be 
formed  ;  one  which  ftiould  be  in  the  real  fecret 
and  confidence ;  the  other  merely  oftenfible,  to 
.perform  the  official  and  executory  duties  of 
Government.  The  latter  were  a^one  to  be  re- 
fponfible ;  whilft  the  real  advifers,  who  enjoyed 
all  the  power,  were  eflfeftually  removed  from  all 
the  danger. 

Secondly,  A  party  tinder  thefe  leaders  was  to  be 
formed  in favour  of  the  Court  againji  the  Minijlry  : 
this  party  was  to  have  a  large  fliare  in  the 
emoluments  of  Government,  and  to  hold  it 
totally  feparate  from,  and  independent  of,  often¬ 
fible  Adminiftration. 


The  third  point,  and  that  on  which  the  fuccefs 
of  the  whole  fcheme  ultimately  depended,  wa^ 
to  bring  P arliament  to  an  acquiefcence  in  this 
projeB,  Parliament  was  therefore  td  be  taught 
by  degrees  a  total  indifference  to  the  perfons, 
rank,  influence,  abilities,  connexions,  and  cha- 
rafter,  of  the  Minifters  of  the  Crown*  By  means 
of  a  difcipline,  on  which  1  lhall  fay  more  here¬ 
after,  that  body  was  to  be  habituated  to  tho 
mofl;  oppofite  intercfts,  and  the  moft  difcordant 
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politicks.  All  connexions  and  dependencies^ 
among  fubjeds  were  to  be  entirely  diffolved. 
As  hTtherto  bufinefs  had  gone  through  the 
hands  of  leaders  of  ^Vhigs  or  Tories,  men  of 
talents  to  conciliate  the  people,  and  to  engage 
their  confidence,  now  the  method  was  to  be 
altered  ;  and  the  lead  was  to  be  given  to  men  of 
no  fort  of  confideration  or  credit  in  the  country. 
This  want  of  natural  importance  was  to  be  their 
very  title  to  delegated  power.  IVIemDers  of  Par¬ 
liament  were  to  be  hardened  into  an  infenfi- 
bility  to  pride  as  well  as  to  duty.  Thole  high 
and  haughty  fentiments,  which  are  the  gieat 
fupport  of  independence,  were  to  be  let  down 
gradually.  Point  of  honour  ano  precedence  wer^ 
no  more  to  be  regarded  in  Parliamentary  deco¬ 
rum,  than  in  a  Turkifii  army.  It  as  t ^  I3 
avowed  as  a»  conftitutional  maxim,  that  the 
King  might  appoint  one  of  his  footmen,  or  one 
of  your  footmen,  for  IVIinifter ;  and  that  he 
ought  to  be,  and  that  he  would  be,  as  ,  well 
followed  as  the  firfi  name  for  rank  or  wildom 
in  the  nation.  Thus  Parliament  w'as^  to  look 
on,  as  if  perfectly  unconcerned;  while  a  cabal 
of  the  clofet  and  back-ftairs  was  iubftituted  in 
the  place  of  a  national  Auminiftration, 

With  fuch  a  degree  of  acquiefcence,  any 
meafure  of  any  Court  might  well  be  deemed 
thoroughly  fecure.  The  capital  obj edls,  and  by 
much  the  mold  flattering  cnara(^ferifticks  oi  arbi¬ 
trary  power,  would  be  obtained.  Pvery  thing 
would  be  drawn  from  its  holdings  in  the  country 
-to  the  perfonal  favour. and  inclination  of  the 

C  *  Prince. 
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Prince.  This  favour  would  be  the  foie  intro- 
dudion  to  power,  and  the  only  tenure  by,  which 
it  was  to  be  held  ;  fo  that  no  perfon  looking 
towards  another,  and  all  looking  towards  the 
Courts  it  was  impoffible  but  that  the  motive 
which  folely  influenced  every  man’s  hopes  muft 
come  in  time  to  govern  every  man’s  condud; 
till  at  laft  the  fervility  became  univerfal,  in  fpite 
of  the  dead  letter  of  any  laws  or  inftitutions 
whatfoever. 

How  it  (hould  happen  that  any  man  could  be 
tempted  to  venture  upon  fuch  a  projed  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  may  at  firfl:  view  appear  furprizing. 
But  the  fad  is,  that  opportunities  very  inviting 
to  fuch  an  attempt  have  offered ;  and  the  fcheme 
itfelf  was  not  deftitute  of  fome  arguments  not 
wholly  unplaufible  to  recommend  it.  Thefe 
opportunities  and  thefe  arguments,  the  ufe  that 
has  been  made  of  both,  the  plan  for  carrying 
this  new  fcheme  of  government  into  execution, 
and  the  efFeds  which  it  has  produced,  are  in  my 
opinion  worthy  of  our  ferious  confideration. 

His  Majefty  came  to  the  throne  of  thefe 
kingdoms  with  more  advantages  than  any  of 
his  predeceflbrs  fince  the  Revolution.  Fourth 
in  defcent,  and  third  in  fucceflion  of  his  Royal 
family,  even  the  zealots  of  hereditary  right,  in 
him,  faw  fomething  to  flatter  their  favourite 
pfejudices;  and  to  juftify  a  transfer  of  their  at¬ 
tachments,  without  a  change  in  their  principles. 
The  perfon  and  caufe  of  the  Pretender  were  be¬ 
come  contemptible;  his  title  difowned  through¬ 
out  Europe,  his  party  difbanded  in  England. 

His 
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His  Majefty  came  indeed  to  the  inheritance  of 
a  mighty  war;  but,  vidtorious  in  every  part  of 
the  globe,  peace  was  always  in  his  power,  not  , 
to  negociate,  but  to  didtate;  No  foreign  habi¬ 
tudes  or  attachments  withdrew  hint  from  the  ' 
cultivation  of  his  power  at  home.  His  revenue 
&r  the 'civil  eftablilliment,  fixed  (as  it  was  then 
thought)  at.a  large,  but  definite  fum,  was  ample* ; 
without  being  invidious.  His  influence,  by  ad-, 
ditions  from  conquefts,  by  an  augmentation  of 
debt,  by  an  increafe  of  military  and  naval  efta- 
blifliment,  much  ftrengthened  aqd  extended.; 
And  coming' to  the  throne  in  the  prime  and  full 
vigour  of  youth,  as  from  affedtion  there  was  a 
ftrong  diflike,  fo  from  dread  there  feemed  to  be 
a  general  averfenefs,  from  giving  any  thing  like 
offence  \o  a  Monarch,  againfl;  whofe  refentment 
oppbfition  could  not  look  for  a  refuge  in  any 
fort  of  reverfionary  hope.  .  ' 

Thefe  fingular  advantages  infpired  his  Majefty  • 
only  with  a  more  ardent  defire  to  preferve  un¬ 
impaired  the  fpirit  of  that  national  freedom,  to' 
i  which  he  owed  a  fituation  fo  full  of  glory.  But 
j  to 'others  it  fuggefted  fentiments  of  a  very 
different  nature.  They  thought  they  now  be¬ 
held  an' opportunity  (by  a  certain  fort  of  Statef- 
men  never  long  undilcovered  pr  unemployed)  of 
drawing  to  themfelves,  by  the  aggrandifement- 
of  a  Court  fadtion,  a  degree  of  power  which 
they  could  never  hope  to  derive  from  natural 
influence  or  from  honourable  fervice ;  and  which 
it  was  impoffible  they  could  bold  with  tne  leaft 
fccurity,  whiift  the  fyftem  of  Adminiftration 

C  2  refted 
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refted  upon  its  former  bottom.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  execution  of  their  defign,  it  was 
neceflary  to  make  many  alterations  in  political 
arrangement,  and  a  fignal  change  in  the  opinions, 
habits,  and  connexions  of  the  greateft  part  of 
thofe  who  adied  then  in  publick. 

In  the  firft  place,  they  proceeded  gradually, 
but  not  flowly,  to  deftroy  every  thing  of  ftrength 
which  did  not  derive  its  principal  nourifliment 
from  the  immediate  pleafure  of  the  Court.  The 
greateft  weight  of  popular  opinion  and  party 
connexion  were  then  with  the  Dukeof  Newcaftle 
and  Mr.  Pitt.  Neither  of  thefe  held  their  im¬ 
portance  by  the  new  tenure  of  the  Court ;  they 
were  not  therefore  thought  to  be  fo  proper  as 
others  for  the  fer vices  which  were  required  by 
that  tenure.  It  happened  very  favourably  for 
the  new  fyftem,  that  under  a  forced  coalition 
there  rankled  an  incurable  alienation  and  difguft 
between  the  parties  which  compofed  the  Admi- 
niftration.  Mr.  Pitt  was  firft  attacked.  Not 
fatisfied  with  removing  him  from  power,  they 
endeavoured  by  various  artifices  to  ruin  his  cha- 
radter.  The  other  party  feemed  rather  pleafed 
to  get  rid  of  fo  oppreflive  a  fupport ;  not  per¬ 
ceiving,  that  their  own  fall  was  prepared  by  his, 
and  involved  in  it.  Many  other  reafons  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  daring  to  look  their  true 
fituation  in  the  face.  To  the  great  Whig  families 
it  was  extremely  difagreeable,  and  feemed  almoft 
unnatural,  to  oppofe  the  Adminiftration  of  a 
Prince  of  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick.  Day  after 
day  they  hefitated,  and  doubted>  and  lingered, 

expedfing 
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;  expecting  that  other  counfels  would  take  place  ; 

I  and  were  flow  to  be  perfuaded,  that  all  which 
i  had  been  done  by  the  Cabal,  was  the  efFedt  not 
of  humour,  but  of  fyftem.  It  was  more  firongly 
and  evidently  the  interefl:  of  the  new  Court 
fadion,  to  get  rid  of  the  great  Whig  connexions, 
than  to  deftroy  Mr.  Pitt.  The  power  of  that 
gentleman  was  vaft  indeed  and  merited ;  but 
it  was  in  a  great  degree  perfonal,  and  therefore 
tranfient.  Theirs  was  rooted  in  the  country. 

^  For,  with  a  good  deal  lels  of  popularity,  they 
poffeifed  a  far  more  natural  and  fixed  influence. 
Long  poifeflion  of  Government,  vaft  property, 
obligations  of  favours  given  and  received,  con¬ 
nexion  of  office,  ties  of  blood,  of  alliance,  of 
friendfhip  (things  at  that  time  fuppofed  of  fome 
force),  the  name  of  Whig,  dear  to  the  majority 
of  the  people,  the  zeal  early  begun  and  fteadily 
continued  to  the  Royal  Family;  all  thefe  to¬ 
gether  formed  a  body  of  power  in  the  nation, 
which  was  criminal  and  devoted.  The  great 
ruling  principle  of  the  Cabal,  and  that  which 
animated  and  harmonized  all  their  proceedings, 
how  various'  foever  they  may  have  been,  was 
to  fignify  to  the  world,  that  the  Court  would 
proceed  upon  its  own  proper  forces  only ;  and 
that  the  pretence  of  bringing  any  other  into  its 
fervice  was  an  affront  to  it,  and  not  a  fupport. 

,  Therefore,  when  the  chiefs  were  removed,  in 
!  order  to  go  to  the  root,  the  whole  party  was  put 
under  a  profcription,  fo  general  and  fevere  as  to 
take  their  hard-earned  bread  from  the  loweft 
officers,  in  a  manner  which  had  never  been 

C  3  known 
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known  before,  even  in  general  revolutions.  'But 
it  was  thought  neceffary  effedually  to  deftroy  all 
.dependencies  but  one;  and  to  fhew  an  example 
of  the  firtnnefs  and  rigour  with  which  the  new 
fyftem  was  to  be  fupported. 

^  Thus  for  the  time  were  pulled  down,  in  the 
perfons  of  the  Whig  leaders  and  of  Mr.  Pitt 
(in  fpite  of  the  fer vices  of  the  one  at  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  recent 
Services  of  the  other  in  the  war),  the  two  only 
fecurities  for  the  importance  of  the  people ; 
fower  arifng  from  popularity ;  and  power  arifing 
from  connexion.  Here  and  there  indeed  a  few 
‘individuals  were  left  {landing,  who  gave  fecu- 
rity  for  their  total  eftrangement  from  the  odious 
principles  of  party  connexion  and  perfonal  at¬ 
tachment;  and  it  muft  be  confeffed  that  moft 
of  thern  have  religioully  kept  their  faith.  Such 
a  change  could  not  however  be  made  without  a 
mighty  fliock  to  Government. 

To  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  people  to  all 
thefe  rnovements,  principles  correfpondeot  to 
them  had  been  preached  up  with  great  zeal. 
Every  one  muft  remember  that  the  Cabal  fet  out 
with  the  moft  aftpnifhing  prudery,  both  moral 
and  political.  Thofe  who  in  a  few  months 
after  fouled  over  head  and  ears  into  the  deepeft 
and  dirtied  pits  of  corruption,  cried  out  violently 
againft  the  indirect:  pradices  in  the  eleding  and 
managing  of  Parliaments,  which  had  formerly 
prevailed.  This  marvellous  abhorrence  whipfi 
the  Court  had  fuddenly  ■  taken  to  all  influence. 
\fas  not  only  circulated  in  converfation.throughj 
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tfee  kingdom,  but  pompoufly  announced  to  the 
publick,  with  many  other  extraordinary  things, 
in  a  pamphlet  *  which  had  all  the  appearance 
of  a  manifefto  preparatory  to  fome  confiderable 
enterprize.  Throughout,  it  was  a  fatire,  though 
in  terms  managed  and  decent  enough,  ^  the 
politicks  of  the  former  Reign.  It  was  indeed 
written  with  no  fmall  art  and  addrefs. 

In  this  piece  appeared  the  firft  dawning  of  the 
new  fyftem  j  there  firft  appeared  the  idea  (then, 
only  in  fpeculation)  of feparating  the  Court  from 
the  Adminijlration ;  of  carrying  every  thing  from 
national  connexion  to  perfonal  regards ;  and  of 
forming  a  regular  party  for  that  purpofe,  under 
the  name  of  King's  men. 

To  recommend  this  fyftem  to  the  people,  a 
perfpeftive  view  of  the  Court  gorgeoufly  painted, 
and  finely  illuminated  from  within,  was  ex¬ 
hibited  to  the  gaping  multitude.  Party  was  to 
be  totally  done  away,  with  all  its  evil  works. 
Corruption  was  to  be  caft  down  from  Court,  as 
Ate  was  from  Heaven.  Power  was  thencefor¬ 
ward  to  be  the  chofcn  refidence  of  public  fpiriti 
and  no  one  was  to  be  fuppofed  under  any 
finifter  influence,  except  thofe  who  had  the  mifr 
fortune  to  be  in  difgrace  at  Court,  which  was 
to  ftand  in  lieu  of  all  vices  and  all  corruptions. 
A  fcheme  of  perfedion  to  be  realized  in  a  Mo-* 
narchy  far  beyond  the  vifionary  Republick  of 
Plato.  The  whole  fcenery  was  exadly  difpofed 
,  to  captivate  thofe  good  fouls,  whofe  credulous 
morality  is  fo  invaluable  a  treafure  to  crafty 

*  Sentiments  of  an  hcneft  Man. 

C  4}  politicians. 
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politicians.  Indeed  there  was  wherewithal!  to 
charm  every  body,  except  thofe  few  who  are  not 
much  pleafed  with  profeffions  of  fupernatural 
virtue,  v/ho  know  of  what  ftoff  fuch  profeffions 
are  made,  for  -what  purpofes  they  are  defigned, 
and  it!  what  they  are  fure  conftantly  to  end. 
Many  innocent  gentlemen,  who  had  been  talk¬ 
ing  profe  all  their  lives  without  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  matter,  began  at  laft  to  open  their 
eyes  upon  their  own  merits,  and  to  attribute 
their  not  having  been  Lords  of  the  Treafury 
and  Lords  of  Trade  many  years  before  merely  to 
the  prevalence  of  party,  and  to  the  Miniflerial 
_power,  v/hichhad  fruftrated  tKe  good  intentions 
of  the  Court  in  favour  of  their  abilities.  Now 
was  the  time  to  unlock  the  fealed  fountain  of 
Royal  bounty,  which  had  been  infamoufly  mo¬ 
nopolized  and  huckftered,  and  to  let  it  flow  at 
large  upon  the  v/hole  people.  The  time  was 
come,  to  reflore  Royalty  to  its  original  fplendour. 
Mettre  le  Roy  hors  de  page,  became  a  fort  of 
watch-word.  And  it  was  conftantly  in  the 
mouths  of  ail  the  runners  of  the  Court,  that 
nothing  could  preferve  the  balance  of  the  con- 
flitution  from  being  overturned  by  the  rabble, 
or  by  a  faction  of  the  nobility,  but  to  free  the 
Sovereign  effedtuallv  from  that  Miniflerial  ty¬ 
ranny  under  which  the  Royal  dignity  had  been 
oppreiTed  in  the  perfon  of  his  Majefty's  grand¬ 
father. 

Thefe  were  fome  of  the  many  -artifices  ufed 
to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  great  change 
which  was  made  in  the  perfons  wffio  compofed 

the 
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the  Miniftry,  and  the  ftill  greater^  which  was 
made  and  avowed  in  its  conftitution.  As  to 
individuals,  other  methods  were  employed  with 
them;  in  order  fo  thoroughly  to  difunite  every 
party,  and  even  every  family,  that  no  concert, 
order,  or  effeB,  might  appear  in  any  future 
oppoftion.  And  in  this  manner  an  Adminiftra- 
tion  without  connexion  with  the  people,  or  with 
one  another,  was  firft  put  in  pofleflion  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  What  good  effefts  followed  from  it,  we 
have  all  feen  ;  \vhether  with  regard  to  ^  virtue, 
public  or  private ;  to  the  eafe  and  happinefs  of 
the  Sovereign ;  or  to  the  real  ftrength  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  as  fo  much  ftrefs  was  then  laid  on 
the  neceffity  of  this  new  projedl,  it  will  not  be 
amifs  to  take  a  view  of  the  effefts  of  this  Roy^-l 
fervitude  and  vile  durance,  which  was  fo  de¬ 
plored  in  the  reign  of  the  late  IVIonarch,  and 
was  fo  carefully  to  be  avoided  in  the  reign  of 
his  Succeilbr.  The  effefts  were  thefe. 

In  times  full  of  doubt  and  danger  to  his  per- 
fon  and  family,  George  the  Second  maintained 
the  dignity  of  his  Crown  connefted  with  the 
liberty  of  his  people,  not  only  unimpaired,  but 
improved,  for  the  fpace  of  thirty  three  years. 
He  overcame  a  dangerous  rebellion,  abetted 
by  foreign  force,  and  raging  in  the  heart  of 
his  kingdoms ;  and  thereby  deftroyed  the  feeds 
of  all  luture  rebellion  that  could  arife  upon  the 
fame  principle.  He  carried  the  glory,  the 
power,  the  commerce  of  England,  to  an  height 
unknowui  even  to  this  renowned  nation  in  the 

times  of  its  greatefl  profperity ;  and  he  left  his 

fucceffion 
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fucceffion  refting  on  the  true  and  only  true 
foundations  of  all  national  and  all  regal  greatnefs  j 
.  affection  at  home,  reputation  abroad,  truft  in 
allies,  terror  in  rival  nations.  The  moft.  ardent 
,  lover  of  his  country  cannot  wifli  for  Great  Britain 
an  happier  fate  than  to  continue  as  (he  was 
.  then  left.  A  people  emulous  as  we  are  in  affec¬ 
tion  to  our  prefen t  Sovereign,  know  not  how  to 
form  a  prayer  to  Heaven  for  a  greater  bleffing 
.  uppn  his  virtues,  or  an  higher  ftate  of  felicity 
and  glory,  than  that,  that  he  fliould  live,  and 
fliould  reign,  and,  when  Providence  ordains  it, 
.Ihould  die,  exactly  like  his  iUuftrious  Prede^ 

.  ceffor. 

A  great  Prince  may  be  obliged  (though  fuch 
a  thing  cannot  happen  very  often)  to  facrifice 
.  his  private  inclination  to  his  public  intereft.  A 
wife  Prince  will  not  think  that  fuch  a  reftraint 
implies  a  condition  of  fervility;  and  truly,  if 
fuch  was  the  condition  of  the  laft  reign,  and 
.  the  effefts  \vere  alfo  fuch  as  we  have  defcribed, 
we  ought,  no  lefs  for  the  fake  of  the  Sovereign 
whom  we  love,  than  for  our  own,  to  hear' 
arguments  convincing  indeed,  before  we  depart 
from  the  maxims  of  that  reign,  or  fly  in  the 
face  of  this  great  body  of  ftrqng  and  recent  ex¬ 
perience. 

One  of  the  principal  topicks  v/hich  was  then, 
and  has  been  flnce,  much  employed  by  that 
.  political  ^  fchool,  is  an  affedted  terror  of  the 
,  growth  of  an  ariflocratic  power,  prejudicial  to 

‘  *  See  the  Political  Writings  of  the  late  Dr.  Brown,  ai^d 

jEany  otben. 
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the  rights  of  the  Crown,  and  the  balance  of  the 
conftitution.  Any  new  powers  exercifed  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  ©r  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
or  by  the  Crown,  ought  certainly  to  excite  the 
vigilant  and  anxious  jealoufy  of  a  free  people. . 
Even  a  new  and  unprecedented  courfe  of  adtion 
in  the  whol^  Legiflature,  without  great  and 
evident  reafon,  may  be  a  fubjefl;  of  juft  un- 
eafinefs. '  I  will  not  affirm,  that  there  may  not 
have  lately  appeared  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  a 
difpofition  to  fome  attempts  derogatory  to  the 
legal  rights  of  the  fubjedt.  If  any  fuch  have 
really  appeared,  they  have  arifen,  not  from  a 
power  properly  ariftocratic,  but  from  the  fame 
influence  which  is  charged  with  having  excited 
attempts  of  a  fimilar  nature  in  the  Houfe  of 
■  Commons;  which  Houfe,  if  it  (hould  have  been 
betrayed  into'  an  unfortunate  quarrel  with  its 
conftituen'ts,  and  involved  in  a  charge  of  the 
very  fame  nature,  could  have  neither  power  nor 
inclination  to  repell  fuch  attempts  in  others. 
Thofe  attempts  in  the  Houfe  of  Loids  can  no 
more  be  called  ariftocratic  proceedings,  than  the 
proceedings  with  regard  to  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlefex  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  can  with  any 

fenfe  be  called  democratical. 

It  is  true,  that  the  Peers  have  a  great  influence 
in  the  kingdom,  and  in  every  part  of  the  public 
concerns.  While  they  are  men  of  property,  it 
is  impoffible  to  prevent  it,  except  by  fuch  means 
.  as  muft  prevent  all  property  from  its  natural 
operation ;  an  event  not  eafily  to  be  compafled, 
while  property  is  power;  or  by  any  means  to  be 
'  •  f  •  wilhed. 
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wiflhed,  while  the  leaf!:  notion  exifts  of  the 
method  by  which  the  fpirit  of  liberty  acts,  and 
of  the  means  by  which  it  is  preferved.  If  any 
particular  Peers,  by  their  uniform,  upright, 
conftitutional  condud:,  by  their  public  and  their 
private  virtues,  have  acquired  an  influence  in 
the  country;  the  people,  on  whofe  favour  that 
influence  depends,  and  from  whom  itarofe,  will 
never  be  duped  into  an  opinion,  that  fuch  great- 
nefs  in  a  Peer  is  the  defpotifm  of  an  ariflocracy, 
when  they  know  and  feel  it  to  be  the  effedt  and 
pledge  of  their  own  importance. 

I  am  no  friend  to  ariflocracy,  in  the  fenfe  at 
leaft  in  which  that  word  is  ufualiy  underftood. 
If  it  were  not  a  bad  habit  to  moot  cafes  on  the 
fuppofed  ruin  of  the  conftitution,  I  fliould  be 
free  to  declare,  that  if  it  muft  perifh,  I  would 
rather  by  far  fee  it  refolved  into  any  other  form, 
than  loft  in  that  auftere  and  infolent  domination. 
But,  whatever  my  diflikes  may  be,  my  fears  are 
not  upon  that  quarter.  The  queftion,  on  the 
influence  of  a  Court,  and  of  a  Peerage,  is  not, 
which  of  the  two  dangers  is  the  moft  eligible, 
but  which  is  the  moft  imminent.  He  is  but 
a  poor  obferver,  wdio  has  not  feen,  that  the 
generality  of  Peers,  far  from  fupporting  them- 
lelves  in  a  ftate  of  independent  greatnefs,  are 
but  too  apt  to  fall  into  an  oblivion  of  their 
proper  dignity,  and  to  run  headlong  into  an 
abjed  fervitude.  Would  to  God  it  were  true, 
that  the  fault  of  our  Peers  were  too  much  fpirit ! 
It  is  worthy  of  fome  obfervation,  that  thefc 
gentlemen,  fo  jealous  of  ariflocracy,  make  no 

complaints 
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complaints  of  the  power  of  thofe  Peers  (neither 
few  nor  inconfiderable)  who  are  always  in  the 
train  of  a  Court,  and  whofe  whole  weight  muft 
be  confidered  as  a  portion  of  the  fettled  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Crown.  This  is  all  fafe  and  right: 
but  if  fome  Peers  (I  am  very  forry  they  are  not 
as  many  as  they  ought  to  be)  fet  themfelves, 
in  the  great  concern  of  Peers  and  Commons, 
againft  a  back-ftairs  influence  and  clandefline 
government,  then  the  alarm  begins;  then  the 
conftitution  is  in  danger  of  being  forced  into  an 
ariflocracy. 

I  reft  a  little  the  longer  on  this  Court  topick, 
becaufe  it  was  much  infifted  upon  at  the  time  of 
the  great  change,  and  has  been  fince  frequently 
revived  by  many  of  the  agents  of  that  party  :  for, 
whilft  they  are  terrifying  the  great  and  opulent 
with  the  horrors  of  mob-government,  they  are 
by  other  managers  attempting  (though  hitherto 
with  little  fuccefs)  to  alarm  the  people  with  the 
phantom  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Nobles.  All 
this  is  done  upon  their  favourite  principle  of 
difunion,  of  fowing  jealoufies  amongft  the 
different  orders  of  the  State,  and  of  disjointing 
the  natural  ftrength  of  the  kingdom ;  that  it- 
may  be  rendered  incapable  of  refifting  the  finifter 
deiigns  of  wicked  men,  who  have  engroflfed  the 
Royal  power. 

Thus  much  of  the  topicks  chofen  by  the 
Courtiers  to  recommend  their  fyftem ;  it  will  be 
neceflfary  to  open  a  little  more  at  large  the 
nature  of  that  party  which  was  formed  for  its 
fupport.  Without  this,  the  whole  would  have 

been 
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been  no  better  than  a  vifionary  amufement,  like 
the  fcheme  of  Harrington’s  political  club,  and 
not  a  bufinefs  in  which  the  nation  had  a  real 
concern.  As  a  powerful  party,  and  a  party 
conftrudled  on  a  new  principle,  it  is  a  very  invit¬ 
ing  obje6l  of  curiofity. 

It  muft  be  reraembered,  that  Gnce  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  until  the  period  we  are  fpeaking  of,  the 
Influence  of  the  Crown  had  been  always  em¬ 
ployed  in  fupporting  the  Minifters  of  State,  and 
in  carrying  on  the  public  bufinefs  according  to 
their  opinions.  But  the  party  now  in  queftion  is 
formed  upon  a  very  different  idea.  It  is  to 
intercept  the  favour,  protedlion  and  confidence 
of  the  Crown  in  the  palfage  to  its  Minifters ;  it 
is  to  come  between  them  and  their  importance 
in  Parliament ;  it  is  to  feparate  them  from  all 
their  natural  and  acquired  dependencies;  it  is 
intended  as  the  controul,  not  the  fupport,  of 
Adminiftration.  The  machinery  of  this  fyftem 
is  perplexed  in  its  movements,  and  falfe  in  its 
principle.  It  is  formed  on  a  fuppofition  that 
'  the  King  is  fomething  external  to  his  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  that  he  may  be  honoured  and 
aggrandized,  even  by  its  debility  and  difgrace. 
The  plan  proceeds  exprefsly  on  the  idea  of 
enfeebling  the  regular  executory  power.  It 
proceeds  on  the  idea  of  weakening  the  State 
in  order  to  ftrengthen  the  Court,.  The  fcheme 
depending  intirely  on  diftrufl,  on  dlfconnexion, 
on  mutability  by  principle,  on  fyflematic  weak- 
nefs  in  every  particular  member ;  it  is  impoflible 
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that  the  total  refult  (hould  be  fubftantial  ftrength 
of  any  kind. 

,  As  a  foundation'  of  their-  fcheme,  the  Cabal 
have  eftablifhed  a  fort  of  Rotci  in  the  Court. 

I  All  forts  of  parties,  by  this  means,  have  been 
i  brought  into  Adminiftration,  from  whence  few 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  without 
difgrace  ;  none  at  all  without  confiderable  Ioffes. 
In  the  beginning  of  each  arrangement  no  pro- 
1  feffions  of  confidence  and  fupport  are  wanting, 

I  to  induce  the  leading  men  -  to  engage.  But 
I  while  the  Minifters  of  the  day  appear  in  all  the 
pomp  and  pride  of  power,  while  they  have  all 
their  canvas  fpread  out  to  the  wind,  and  every 
fail  filled  with  the  fair  and  profperous  gale  of 
'  Royal  favour,  in  a  (hort  time  they  find,  they 
know  not  how,  a  current,  which  fets  diredly 
!  againft  them  ;  which  prevents  all  progrefs ;  and 
even  drives  them  backwards.  They  grow 
aftiamed  and  mortified  in  a  fituation,  which,  by 
its  vicinity  to  power,  only  ferves  to  remind  them 
the  more  ftrongly  of  their  infignificance.  They 
are  obliged  either  to  execute  the  orders  of  their 
inferiors,  or  to  fee  themfelves  oppofed  by  the 
natural  inftruments  of  their  office.  With  the 
lofs  of  their  dignity,  they  lofe  their  temper.  In 
their  turn  they  grow  troublefome  to  that  Cabal, 
which,  whether  it  fupports  or  oppofes,  equally 
difgraces  and  equally  betrays  them.  It  is  foon 
found  neceffary  to  get  rid  0 1  ^  t 
miniftration ;  but  it  is  of  the  heads  only.  As 
there  always  are  many  rotten  members  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  beft  connexions,  it  is  not  hard  to  per- 
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fuade  feveral  to  continue  in  office  without  their 
leaders.  By  this  means  the  party  goes  out  much’ 
thinner  than  it  came  in;  and  is  only  reduced  in 
ftrength  by  its  temporary  poffeffion  of  power. 
Bcfides,  if  by  accident,  or  in  courfe  of  changes, 
that  power  ffiould  be  recovered,  the  Junto  have 
thrown  up  a  retrenchment  of  thefe  carcafes, 
which  may  ferve  to  cover  themfelves  in  a  day  of 
danger.  They  conclude,  not  unwifely,  that  fuch 
rotten  members  wiW  become  the  firft  objedls  of 
difguft  and  refentment  to  their  antient  connex¬ 
ions. 

They  contrive  to  form  in  the ‘outward  Admi- 
niftration  two  parties  at  the  leaft ;  which," 
whilft  they  are  tearing  one  another  to  pieces, 
are  both  competitors  for  the  favour  and  pro- 
tedlion  of  the  Cabal;  and,  by  their  emulation^ 
contribute  to  throw  every  thing  more  and  more 
into  the  hands  of  the  interior  managers. 

A  Minifter  of  State  Will  fometimes  keep  him-* 
felf  totally  eftranged  from  all  his  collegues ;  will 
differ  from  them  in  their  councils,  will  privately 
traverfe,  and  publicly  oppofe,  their  meafures.- 
He  will,  however,  continue  in  his  employment. 
Inftead  of  fuffering  any  mark  of  difpleafure,  he 
will  be  diftinguiffied  by  an  unbounded  profufioh 
of  Court  rewards  andcareffes;  becailfe  he ’doea 
what  is  expedted,  and  all  that  is  expedted,  from 
men  in  office.  He  helps  to  keep  fome  form  of 
Adminiftration  in  being,  and  keeps  it  at  the 
lame  time  as  weak  and  divided  as  poffible. 

However,  we  mufl:  take  care  not  to  bc 
miftaken,  or  to  imagine  tliat  fuch  perfons  have 

any 
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any  weight  in  their  oppoiition.  When,  by  them, 
Adminiftration  is  convinced  of  its  infignificancy, 
they  are  foon  to  be  convinced  of  their  own. 
They  never  are  fuffered  to  fucceed  in  their 
oppofition.  They  and  the  world  are  to  be 
fatisfied,  that,  neither  office,  nor  authority,  nor 
property,  nor  ability,  eloquence,  council,  fkill, 
or,  union,  are  of  the  lead  importance ,  but  that 
the  mere  influence  ot  the  Court,  naked  df  all 
fupport,  and  deflitute  of  all  management,  is 
abundantly  fufficient  for  all  its  own  purpofes. 

When  any  adverfe  connexion  is  to  be  deftroy'* 
ed,  the  Cabal  feldom  appear  in  the  work  them- 
felves. '  They  And  out  fome  perfon  of  whom 
j  the  party  entertains  an  high  opinion.  Such  a 
perfon  they  endeavour  to  delude  with’. various 
pretences.  They  teach  him  firft  to  diftruft,  and 
then  to  quarrel  with  his  friends ;  among  whom, 
by  the  fame  arts,  they  excite  a  fimilar  diffidence 
of  him,';  fo  that,  in  this  mutual  fear  and  diftruft, 
he  may  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  employed  as  the 
I  inftruraent  in  the  change  which  is  brought 
about.  Afterwards  they  are  fure  to  deftroy  him 
in  his  turn  ;  by  letting  up  in  his  place  fome  per¬ 
fon-  in  whom  he  had  himfelf  repofed  the  greateft: 
confidence,  and  who  ferves  to  carry  off  a  con- 
flderable  part  of  his  adherents. 

'W'^hen  fuch  a  perfon  has  broke  in  this  manner 
M'ith  his  connexions,  he  is  foon  compelled  to 
;  commit  fome  flagrant  att  of  iniquitous  perfonal 
\  boiiility  againft;  fome  of  them  (fuch  as.  an 
attempt  to'ftrip  a  particular  friend  of  his  fa¬ 
mily  eftate),  by  which  the ‘Cabal  hope  to 
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render  the  parties  utterly  Irreconcilable.  In 
truth,  they  have  fo  contrived  matters,  that 
people  have  a  greater  hatred  to  the  fubordi- 
nate  inftruments  than  to  the  principal  movers. 

As  in  deftroying  their  enemies  they  make 
ufe  of  inftruments  not  immediately  belonging 
to  their  corps,  fo,  in  advanciilg  their  own  friends, 
they  purfue  exadlly  the  fame  method.  To 
promote  any  of  them  to  confiderable  rank  or 
emolument,  they  commonly  take  care  that  the 
recommendation  (hall  pafs  through  the  hands  of 
the  oftenftble  Miniftry  ;  fuch  a  recommendation 
might  however  appear  to  the  world,  as  fome 
proof  of  the  credit  of  Minifters,  and  fome 
means  of  increafing  their  ftrength.  To  prevent 
this,  the  perfons  fo  advanced  -  are  diredled,  in 
all  companies,  induftrioufly  to  declare,. that  they 
are  under  no  obligations  whatfoever  to  Admi- 
niftratlon;  that  they,  have  received  their  office 
from  another  quarter;  that  they  are  totally  free 
and  independent. 

When  the  Faftion  has  any  job  of  lucre  to 
obtain,  or  of  vengeance  to  perpetrate,  their  way 
is,  to  feleft,  for  the  execution,  thofe  very  perfons 
to  whofe  habits,  friendlhips,  principles,  and 
declarations,  fuch  proceedings  are  publicly 
known  to  be  the  moft  adverfe ;  at  once  to 
render  the  inftruments  more  odious,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  more  dependent,  and  to  prevent  the 
people  from  ever  repofing  a  confidence  in  any 
appearance  of  private  friendftiip,  or  public 
principle* 
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If  the  Adminiftration  feetn  now  and  then, 
from  remiflncfs,  or  from  fear  of  making  them- 
lelves  difagreeable,  to  fuffer  any  popular  ex- 
cefles  to  go  unpunifhcd,  the  Cabal  immediately 
lets  up  fome  creature  of  theirs  to  raife  a  cla¬ 
mour  againft  the  Minifters,  as  having  fliamefully 
betrayed  the  dignity  of  Government.  Then 
they  compel  the  Miniftry  to  become  adtive  in 
conferring  rewards  and  honours  on  the  perfons 
who  have  been  the  inftruments  of  their  difgrace; 
and,  after  having  firft  vilified  them  with  the 
higher  orders  for  fuffering  the  laws  to  lleep 
over  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  populace,  they 
drive  them  (in  order  to  make  amends  for  their 
former  inadtivity)  to  fome  adt  of  atrocious  vi¬ 
olence,  which  renders  them  completely  ab¬ 
horred  by  the  people.  They  who  remember 
the  riots  which  attended  the  Middlefex  Eledtion; 
the  opening  of  the  prefent  Parliament;  and  the 
tranfadlions  relative  to  Saint  George’s  Fields, 
will  not  be  at  a  lols  for  an  application  of  thefe 
remarks. 

.That  this  body  may  be  enabled  to  compafs 
ali  the  ends  of  its  inflitution,  its  members  are 
fcarcely  ever  to  aim  at  the  high  and  refponfible 
offices  of  the  State.  They  are  diflributed  with 
art  and  judgement  through  all  the  fecondary, 
but  efficient,  departments  of  office,  and  through 
the  houfeholds  of  all  the  branches  of  the  Royal 
Family  :  fo  as  on  one  hand  to  occupy  all  the 
avenues  to  the  Throne ;  and  on  the  other  to 
forward  or  fruftrate  the  execution  of  any  mea- 
fure,  according  to  their  own  intereffs.  For 
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with  the  credit  and  fupport  which  they  are 
known  to  have,  though  for  the  greater  part  in 
-places  which  are  only  a  genteel  excufe  for  falary, 
''they  poffefs  all  the  influence  of  the  higbefl: 
polls  I  and  they  difrate  publicly  in  almofl:  every 
thing,  even  with  a  parade  of  fuperiority.  When¬ 
ever  they  difient  (as  it  often  happens)  from  their 
nominal  leaders,  the.  trained  part  of  the  Senate, 
inftindlively  in  the  fecret,  is  fare  to  follow  them  •, 
provided  the  leaders,  fenfible  of  their  lituation, 
do  not  of  themfelves  recede  in  time  from  their 
mofl;  declared  opinions.  This  latter  is  generally 
the  cafe.  It  will  not  be  conceivable  to  any- who 
has  not  feen  it,  what  pleafure.;  is  taken  by  the 
Cabal  in  rendering  thefe  heads  of  office  throughly 
•contemptible  and  ridiculous.  And  when  they 
•are  become  fo,  they  have  then  the  beft  chance 
for  being  well  fupported.^ 

The  members  of  the  Court  Fadlion  are  fully, 
indemnified  for  not  holding  places  on  the  flippery 
heights  of  the  kingdom,.,  not  only  by  the  lead 
in  all  affairs,  but  alfo  by  the  perfeeft  lecurity  in 
which  they  enjoy  lefs  confpicuous,  but  very 
advantageous  fituations.  Their  places  are,  in 
exprefs  lc;^al  tenure,  or  in  effecl,  all  of  them 
for.  life.  Whilfl;  the  firft  and  moil  refpedlable 
perfons  in  the  kingdom  are  tolled  about  like 
tennis  balls,  the  iport  of  a  blind  and  infolent 
caprice,  no  Minifter  dares  even  to  caft  an  oblique 
glance  at  the  lowed  of  their  body.  If  an  attempt 
be  made  upon  one  of  this  corps,  immediately  he 
flies  to  fandfuary,  and  pretends  to  the  mod  in- 
‘  violable  of  all  promifes. .  No  conveniency  of 
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public  arrangement  is  available  to  remove  any 
of  them  from  the  fpecific  fituation  he  holds  j 
and  the  flighteft  attempt  upon  one  of  them,  by 
the  moll  powerful  Miniftcr,  is  a  certain  pre¬ 
liminary  to  his  own  deftrudfion.  ■ 

Confcious  of  their  independence,  they  bear 
themfelves  with  a  lofty  air  to  the  exterior 
Minifters.  Like  JanilTaries,  they  derive  a  kind 
of  freedom  from  the  very  condition  of  their 
fervitude.  They  may  -adt  juft  as  they  pleafe  ; 
provided  they  are  true  to  the  great  ruling  prin¬ 
ciple  of  their  inftitution.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
at  all  wonderful,  that  people  ftiould  be  lo  defi- 
rous  of  adding  themfelves  to  that  body,  in  which 
they  may  poifefs  and  reconcile  fatisfadiions  the 
moft  alluring,  and  feemingiy  the  moft.  contra- 
didlorv  :  enjoying  at  once  all  the  Ipirited  pleafure 
of  independence,  and  all  the  grofs  lucre  and  fat 
emoluments  of  fervitude, 

•  Here  is  a  llcetch,  though  a  flight  one,  of  the 
conftitution,  laws,  and  policy,  of  this  new  Court 
corporation.  The  name  by  which  they  chufe 
to  diftinguifh  themfelves,  is  that  of  King's  men, 
or  the  King's  friends,  by  an  invidious  exclufion 
of  the  reft  of  his  Majefty’s  moft  loyal  and  affec¬ 
tionate  fubjedls.  The  whole  fyltem,  compre¬ 
hending  the-  exterior  and  interior  Adminiftra- 
•  tions,  is  commonly  called,  in  the  technical  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Court,  Double  Cabinet ;  in  French 
,or  Englifn,  as  you  choofe  to  pronounce  it. 

Whether  all  this  be  a  vifion  of  a  diftradled 
'brain,  or  the  invention  of  a  malicious  heart,  or 
'  a  real  Fadtion  in  the  country,  mult  be  judged 
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by  the  appearances  which  things  have  worn  for 
^eight  years  paft.  Thus  farT  am  certain,  that 
there  is  not  a  Angle  public  man,  in  or  out  of 
office,  who  has  not,  at  fome  time  or  other, 
born  teftimony  to  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
now  I'elated.  In  particular,  no  perfons  have 
been  more  ftrong  in  their  affertions,  and  louder 
and  more  indecent  in  their  complaints,  than 
thofe  who  compofe  all  the  exterior  part  of  the 
prefen t  Admin iftration ;  in  whofe  time  that 
Faction  has  arrived  at  fuch  an  height  of  power, 
and  of  boldnefs  in  the  ufe  of  it,  as  may,  in  the 
end,  perhaps  bring  about  its  total  deflruftion. 

It  is  true,  that  about  four  years  ago,  during 
the  adminiftration  of  the  Marquis  of  Rocking¬ 
ham,  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  on  Govern^ 
ment  without  their  concurrence.  However, 
this  was  only  a  tranfient  cloud ;  they  were  hid 
but  for  a  moment ;  and  their  conftellation  blazed 
out  with  greater  brightnefs,  and  a  far  more  vi¬ 
gorous  influence,  fome  time  after  it  was  blown 
over.  An  attempt  was  at  that  tirne  made  (but 
without  any  idea  of  profeription)  to  break  their 
corps,  to  difcountenance  their  dodtrines,  to  re¬ 
vive  connexions  of  a  different  kind,  to  reflore 
the  principles  and  policy  of  the  Whigs,  to  re¬ 
animate  the  caufe  of  Liberty  by  Miniflerial 
countenance ;  and  then  for  the  firfl:  time  were 
men  feen  attached  in  office  to  every  principle 
they  had  maintained  in  oppofltion.  No  one 
will  doubt,  that  fuch  men  were  abhorred  and 
violently  oppofed  by  the  Court  Faction,  and  that 
luch  a  lyftein  could  have  but  a  Ihort  duration > 
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It  may  appear  fomewhat  affedled,  that  in  fo 
much  difcourfe  upon  this  extraordinary  Party, 

I  Ihould  fay  fo  little  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  who 
is  the  fuppofed  head  of  it.  But  this  was  neither, 
owing  to  affedtation  nor  inadvertence.  I  have 
carefully  avoided  the  introduction  of  perfonal 
reflexions  of  any  kind.  Much  the  greater  part 
of  the  topicks  which  have  been  ufed  to  blacken 
this  Nobleman,  are  either  unjuft  or  frivolous. 
At  beft,  they  have  a  tendency  to  give  the  re- 
fentment  of  this  bitter  calamity  a  wrong  di- 
redlion,  and  to  turn  a  public  grievance^  into^ 
a  mean  perfonal,  or  a  dangerous  national, 
quarrel.  Where  there  is  a  regular  fcheme  of 
operations  carried  on,  it  is  the  fyftem,  and  not 
any  individual  perfon  who  a£ts  in  it,  that  is 
truly  dangerous.  This  fyftem  has  not  rifen 
folely  from  the  ambition  of  Lord  Bute,  but  from 
the  circumftances  which  favoured  it,  and  from 
an  indifference  to  the  conftitution  which  had 
been  for  fome  time  growing  among  our  gentry. 
We  fliould  have  been  tried  with  it,  if  the  Earl 
of  Bute  had  never  exifted  s.  and  it  will  want 
neither  a  contriving  head  nor  aftive  members, 
when  the  Earl  of  Bute  exifts  no  longer.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  to  rail  at  Lord  Bute,  but  firmly 
to  embody  againft  this  Court  Party  and  its  prac¬ 
tices,  which  can  afford  us  any  profpeft  of  relief 
in  our  prefent  condition. 

,  Another  motive  induces  me  to  put  the  perr 
fonal  confideration  of  Lord  Bute  wholly  out  of 
the  queftion.  He  communicates  very  little  in 
a  direct  manner  with  the  greater  part  of  our  men 
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of  bufinefs.  This  has  never  been  his  cuftom. 
It  is  enough  for  him  that  he  furrounds  them 
udth  his  creatures.  Several  imagine,  therefore, 
that  they  have  a  very  good  excufe  for  doing  all 
the  work  of  this  Fadion,  v^'hen  they  have  no  per- 
fonal  connexion  with  Lord  Bute.  But  whoever 
becomes  a  party  to  an  Adminiftration,  compofed 
of  infulated  individuals,  without  faith  plighted, 
tie,  or  common  principle ;  an  Adminiftration 
conftitutionally  impotent,  becaufe  fupported  by 
no  party  in  the  nation;  he  who  contributes  to 
deftroy  the  connexions  of  men  and  their  truft 
in  one  another,  or  in  any  fort  to  throw  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  public  counfels  upon  private  v/ill  and 
favour,  poffibly  may  have  nothing  ta  do  with 
the  Earl  of  Bute.  It  matters  little  whether  he 
be  the  friend  or  the  enemy  of  that  particular 
perfon.  But  let  him  be  who  or  what  he  will, 
he  abets  a  Fadion  that  is  driving  hard  to  the 
ruin  of  his  country.  He  is  fapping  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  its  liberty,  difturbing  the  fources  of  its 
domeftic  tranquillity,  weakening  its  govern¬ 
ment  over  its  dependencies,,  degrading  it  from 
all  its  importance  in  the  fyftem  of  Europe. 

It  is  this  unnatural  infufton  of  a  JyJlem  of 
a^courltifn  into  a  Government  which  in  a 
great  part  of  its  conftitution  is  popular,  that 
has  raifed  the  prefent  ferment  in  the  nation. 
The  people  .without  entering  deeply  into  its 
principles  could  plainly  perceive  its  effeds,  in 
much  violence,  in  a  great  fpirit  of  innovation, 
and  a  general  diforder  in  all  the  fundions  of 
Government.  I  keep  my  eye  folely  on  tlfts 
•  2  ^  fyflem; 
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fyftem;  if  I  fpeak  of  thofe  meafures  which 
have  arifen  from  it,  it  will  be  fo  far  only  as  they 
illuftrate  the  general  fcheme.  This  is  the 
fountain  of  all  thofe  bitter  waters  of  which, 
through  an  hundred  different  conduits,  we  have 
drunk  until  we  are  ready  to  burft.  The  dif- 
cretionary  power  of  the  Crown  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  Miniftry,  abufed  by  bad  or  weak  men, 
has  eiven  rife  to  a  fyftem,  which,  without 
directly  violating  the  letter  of  any  law,  ope¬ 
rates  againft  the  l^irit  of  the  whole  conftitution. 

■  A  plan  of  Favouritifm  for  our  executory 
Government  is  effentially  at  variance  with  the 
plan  of  our  Legiflature.  One  great  end  un¬ 
doubtedly  of  a  mixed  Government  like  ours, 
compofed  of  Monarchy,  and  of  controls,  on 
the  part  of  the  higher  people  and  the  lower, 
is  that  the  Prince  fhall  not  be  able  to  violate 
the  laws.  This  is  ufeful  indeed  and  funda¬ 
mental.  But  this,  even  at  firft  view,  is  no 
more  than  a  negative  advantage;  an  armour 
merely  defenfive.  It  is  therefore  next  in  order, 
and  equal  in  importance,  that  the  difcretionary 
po'weT's  %!t)htch  a^e  Hcce^javtly  \jejied  tn  the  hdonaT'ct)^ 
nshether  for  the  execution  of  the  laws,  or  for  the 
nomination  to  mafjlracy  and  office,  or  for  con¬ 
ducing  the  affiairs  of  peace  and  war,^  or  for 
ordering  the  re'venue,  Jhould  all  be  exercifed  upon 
public  principles  and  national  grounds,  and  not 
on  the  likings  or  prejudices,  the  intrigues  or 
'policies,  of  a  Court.  This,  I  faid,  is  equal  in 
importance  to  the  fecuring  a  Government  ac- 
cerdine  to  law.  The  laws  reach  but  a  very 
^  little 
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little  way.  Conftitute  Government  how  you 
pleafe,  infinitely  the  greater  part  of  it  muft 
depend  upon  the  exercife  of  the  powers  which 
are  left  at  large  to  the  prudence  and  uprightnefs 
of  Miniflers  of  State,  Even  all  the  ufe  and 
potency  of.  the  laws  depends  upon  them. 
Without  them,  your  Commonwealth  is  no 
better  than  a  fcheme  upon  paper  ;  and  not  a 
living,  afting,  effedlive  conftitution.  It  is  poffi? 
ble,  that  through  negligence,  or  ignorance,  or 
defign  artfully  conduced,  Minifters  may  fuffer 
one  part  of  Government  to  languilh,  another 
to  be  perverted  from  its  purpofes,  and  every  va^ 
luable  intereft  of  the  country  to  fall  into  ruin 
and  decay,  without  poffibility  of  fixing  any 
Angle  aft  on  which  a  criminal  profecution  can 
be  juftly  grounded.  The  due  arrangement  of 
men  in  the  aftive  part  of  the  State,  far  from 
being  foreign  to  the  purpofes  of  a  wife  Go¬ 
vernment,  ought  to  be  among  its  very  firft  and 
deareil  objefts.  When,  therefore,  the  abettors 
of  the  new  fyftem  tell  us,  that  between  them 
and  their  oppofers  there  is  nothing  but  a 
ftruggle  for  power,  and  that  therefore  we  are 
noways  concerned  in  it;  we  muft  tell  thofe 
who  have  the  impudence  to  infult  us  in  this 
manner,  that  of  all  things  we  ought  to  be  the 
moft  concerned,  who  and  vi^hat  fort  of  men  they 
are,  that  hold  the  truft  of  every  thing  that  is 
dear  to  us.  Nothing  can  render  this  a  point 
of  indifference  to  the  nation,  but  what  muft 
either  render  us  totally  defperate,  or  foothe  us 
into  the  fecurity  of  idcots.  We  muft  foften 
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into  a  credulity  below  the  milkinefs  of  infancy, 
to  think  all  men  virtuous.  We  muft  be  tainte 
with  a  malignity  truly  diabolical,  to  believe  all 
the  world  to  be  equally  wicked  and  corrupt; 
Men  are  in  public  life  as  in  private,  fome 
good,  fome  evil.  The  elevation  of  the  one, 
and  the  depreffion  of  the  other,  are  the  nrlt 
pbjedts  of  all  true  policy.  But_  that  form  of 
, Government,  which,  neither  m  its  diredt  infti^ 
tutions,  nor  in  their  immediate  tendency,  has 
contrived  to  throw  its  aftairs  into  the  moft  truft- 
worthy  hands,  but  has  left  its  whole  executory 
fyftem  to  be  difpofed  of  agreeably  to  the  un¬ 
controlled  pleafure  of  any  one  man,  however 
excellent  or  virtuous,  is  a  plan  of  polity  defeaiye 
not  only  in  that  member,  but  confequentially 

erroneous  in  every  part  of  it. 

In  arbitrary  Governments,  the  conilitution 
of  the  Miniftry  follows  the  conilitution  of  the 
Legiflature.  Both  the  Law  and  the  Magiftrate 
are  the  creatures  of  Will.  It  muft  be  fo. 
Nothing,  indeed,  will  appear  more  certain,  on 
any  tolerable  coniideration  or  this  matter,  than 
that  every  Jori  of  Government  ought  to  have 
its  jidminiflration  correfpondent  to  its  Legiflature. 
If  it  ihould  be  otherwife,  things  muft  tall  into 
an  hideous  diforder.  The  people  of  a  free 
Commonwealth,  who  have  taken  fuch  care  that 
their  laws  'ihould  be  the  refult  of  general  con- 
i^nt,  cannot  be  fo  fenfelefs  as  to  iufter  theii 
executory  fyftem  to  be  compofed  of  perlons  on 
whom  they  have  no  dependence,  and  whom  no 
proofs  of  the  public  love  and  confidence  have 
^  ’  '  recommended 
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recommended  to  thofe  powers,  upon  the  ufe 
of  which  the  very  being  of  the  State  depends. 

The  popular  eledion  of  magiftrates,  and 
popular  difpofition  of  rewards  and  honours,  is 
one  of  the  firft  advantages  of  a  free  State. 
Without  it,  or  fomething  equivalent  to  it, 
perhaps  the  people  qannot  long  enjoy  the  fub- 
fiance  of  freedom  ;  certainly  none  of  the  vivify¬ 
ing  energy  of  good  Government.  The  frame 
of  our  Commonwealth  did  not  admit  of  fuch 
an  adual  eledion  :  but  it  provided  as  well,  and 
(while  the  fpirit  of  the  conflitution  is  preferved) 
better  for  all  the  effeds  of  it  than  by  the  method 
of  fuffrage  in.  any  democratic  State  whatfoever. 
It  had  always;  until  of  late,  been  held  the  firfl: 
duty  of  Parliament,  to  refufe  to  fupport  Govern^ 
jnenty  until  power  was  in  the  hands  of  perfons  who 
were  acceptable  to,  the  people ^  or  while  JaElions 
predominated  in  the  Court  in  which  the  nation  had 
no  confidence.  Thus  all  the  good  effeds  of  po^ 
pular  eledion  were  fuppofed  to  be  fecured  to  us, 
without  the  mifehiefs  attending  on  perpetual 
intrigue,  and  a  diftind  canvafs  for  every  parti¬ 
cular  office  throughout  the  body  of  the  people, 
This  was  the  moft  noble  and  refined  part  of  our 
conffitution.  The  people,  by  their  reprefent- 
atives  and  grandees,  were  intrufted  with  a  de? 
liberative  power  in  making  laws  ;  the  King  with 
the  control  of  bis  negative.  The  King  was  in- 
trufted  wu'th  the  deliberative  choice  and  the 
eledion  to  office  ;  the  people  had  the  negative  in  a 
Parliamentary  refufal  to  fupport.  Formerly  this 
power  of  controul  was  what  Minifters  in 

awe 
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awe  of  Ptirlismcnts,  ^nd  Ptirlismcnts  in  reve¬ 
rence  with  the  people.  If  the  ufe  of  this  power 
of  controul  on  the  fyftem  and  perfons  of  Admi- 
niftration  is  gone,  every  thing  is  loft,  Parliament 
and  all.  We  may  aflure  ourfelves,  that  if  Par¬ 
liament  will  tamely  fee  evil  men  take  pofleffion 
of  all  the  ftrong-holds  of  their  country,  and 
allow  them  time  and  means  to  fortify  them-* 
felves,  under  a  pretence  of  giving  them  a  fair 
trial,  and  upon  a  hope  of  difeovering,  whether 
they  will  not  be  reformed  by  power,  and  whe¬ 
ther  their  meafures  will  not  be  better  than  their 
morals,  fuch  a  Parliament  will  give  countenance 
to  their  meafures  alfo,  whatever  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  may  pretend,  and  whatever  thofe^  mea¬ 
fures  may  be. 

Every  good  political  inftitution  muft  have  a 
preventive  operation  as  well  as  a  remedial.  It 
ought  to  have  a  natural  tendency  to  exclude  bad 
men  from  Government,  and  not  to  truft  for  the 
fafety  of  the  State  to  fubfequent  puniftiment 
alone  :  punifhment,  which  has  ever  been  tardy 
and  uncertain  5  and  which,  when  power  is 
.fuffered  in  bad  hands,  may  chance  to  fall  ra¬ 
ther  on.  the  injured  than  the  eriminah 

Before  men  are  put  forward  into  the -great 
trufts  of  the  State,  they  ought  by  their  condudi 
to  have  obtained  fuch  a  degree  of  eftimation  in 
their  coujatry,  as  may  be  fome  fort  of  pledge  and 
fecLirity  to  the  publick,  that  they  will  not  abule 
thofe  trufts.  It  is  no  mean  fecurity  for  a  proper 
.ufe  of  power,  that  a  man  has  ihewn  by  the 

eenerai  tenor  of  his  adlions,  that  the  aftedion, 
.  llie 
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the  good  opinion,  the  confidence,  of  his  fellovv 
citizens  have  been  among  the  principal  objeds 
of  his  life ;  and  that  he  has  owed  none  of  the 
•'gradations  of  bis  power  or  fortune  to  a  fettled 
'Contempt,  or  occafional  forfeiture  of  their 
efteem. 

That  man  who  before  he  comes  into  power 
has  no  friends,  or  who  coming  into  power  is 
obliged  to  defert  his  friends,  or  who  lofing  it 
has  no  friends  to  fympathize  with  him ;  he  who 
has  no  fway  among  any  part  of  the  landed  or 
commercial  intereft,  but  whofe  whole  importance 
has  begun  with  his  office,  and  is  fure  to  end 
with  it;  is  a  perfon  who  ought  never  to  be 
fuffered  by  a  controuling  Parliament  to  continue 
iiT  anv  of  thofe  fituations  which  confer  the  lead 
and  diredlion  of  all  our  public  affairs;  becaufe 
fuch  a  man  ias  no  connexion  with  the  intereji 
of  the  people, 

Thofe  knots  or  cabals  of  men  who  haive  got 
together,  avowedly  without  any  public  principle, 
in  order  to  fell  their  conjunft  iniquity  at  the 
higher  rate,  and  are  therefore  univerfally  odious, 
ought  never  to  be  fuffered,  to  domineer  in  the 
State;  becaufe  they  have  no  connexion  with  the 
fentiments  and  opinions  of  the  people, 

Thefe  are  confiderations  which  in  my  opinion 
enforce  the  neceffity  of  having  fome  better  rea- 
fon,  in  a  free  country,  and  a  free  Parliament,  for 
fupporting  the  Minifters  of  the  Crown,  than 
that  (hort  one,  T^hat  the  King  has  thought  proper 
to  appoint  them.  There  is  fomething  very  courtly 
in  this.  But  it  is  a  principle  pregnant  with  all 
'  I  forts 
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forts  of  mlfchief,  in  a  conftitution  like  ours,  to 
turn  the  views  of  active  men  from  the  country 
to  the  Court.  Whatever  be  the  road  to  power, 
that  is  the  road  which  will  be  trod.  If  the 
opinion  of  the  country  be  of  no  ufe  as  a  means 
of  power  or  confideration,  the  qualities  which 
ufually  procure  that  opinion  will  be  no  longer 
cultivated.  And  whether  it  will  be  right,  in  a 
State  fo  popular  in  its  conftitution  as  ours,  to 
leave  ambition  without  popular  motives,  and  to 
truft  all  to  the  operation  of  pure  virtue  in  the 
minds  of  Kings  and  Minifters,  and  public  men, 
muft  be  fubmitted  to  the  judgement  and  good 
fenfe  of  the  people  of  England. 

Cunning  men  are  here  apt  to  break  in,  and, 
without  directly  controverting  the  principle, 
to  raife  objections  from  the  difficulty  under 
which  the  Sovereign  labours,  to  diftinguifti 
the  genuine  voice  and  fentiments  of  his  people, 
from  the  clamour  of  a  faction,  by  which  it  is 
fo  ealily  counterfeited.  The  nation,  they  fay, 
is  generally  divided  into  parties,  with  views  and 
paffions  utterly  irreconcileable.  If  the  King 
fliould  put  his  affairs  into  the  hands  of  any  one 
of  them,  he  is  fure  to  difguft  the  reft;  if  he 
feleCt  particular  men  from  among  them  all,  it  is 
an  hazard  that  he  difgufts  them  all.  Thofe  who 
are  left  out,  however  divided  before,  will  foon 
run  into  a  body  of  oppofition ;  which,  being  a 
collection  of  many  difcontents  into  one  focus, 
will  without  doubt  be  hot  and  violent  enough. 
Faction  will  make  its  cries  refound  through 
the  nation,  as  if  the  whole  were  in  an  uproar, 

when 
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when  by  far  the  majority,  and  much  the  bettei* 
part,  will  feem  for  a  while  as  it  were  annihilated 
by  the  quiet  in  which  their  virtue  and  mode¬ 
ration  incline  them  to  enjoy  the  bleffings  of 
Government.  Befides  that  the  opinion  of  thq 
meer  vulgar  is  a  miferable  rule  even  with  regard 
to  themfelves,  on  account  of  their  violence  and 
inftability.  So  that  if  you  were  to  gratify  them 
in  their  humour  to-day,  that  very  gratification 
would  be  a  ground  of  their  diffatisfadion  on 
the  next.  Now  as  all  thefe  rules  of  public? 
opinion  are  to  be  colledted  with  great  difficulty, 
and  to  be  applied  with  equal  uncertainty  as  to 
the  effedl,  what  better  can  a  King  of  England 
do,  than  to  employ  fuch  men  as  he  finds  to 
have  views  and  inclinations  moft  conformable  tc^ 
his  own  I  who  are  lead:  infected  with  pride  ancj 
felf-will,  and  who  are  leaft  moved  by  fuch 
popular  humours  as  are  perpetually  traverfing 
his  defigns,  and  difturbing  his  fervice ;  trufting 
that,  when  he  means  no  ill  to  his  people,  he  will 
be  fupporfed  in  his  appointments,  whether  he 
choofes  to  keep  or  to  change,  as  his  private 
judgement  or  his  pleafure  leads  him?  He  will 
find  a  fure  refource  in  the  real  weight  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Crown,  when  it  is  not  fufiered  to 
become  an  indrument  in  the  hands  of  a  faftion, 
1  will  not  pretend  to  fay  that  tiiere  is  nothing 
at  all  in  this  mode  of  reafoningj  becaufe  I  will 
not  afi'erf,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  art 
of  Government.  Undoubtedly  the  very  bed: 
Adminidration  mud:  encounter  a  great  deal  of 
oppofitionj  and  the  very  word:  will  find  more 

fupport 
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fupport  than  it  deferves.  Sufficient  appearances 
will  never  be  wanting  to  thofe  who  have  a 
mind  to  deceive  themfelves.  It  is  a  fallacy  in 
conftant  ufe  with  thofe  who  would  level  all 
things,  and  confound  right  with  wrong,  to  infift 
tipon  the  inconveniencies  which  are  attached  to 
everv  choice^  without .  taking  into  conlideration 
the  different  weight  and  confequence  of  thofo 
inconveniencies*  The  queftion  is  not  concern¬ 
ing  abfoliite  difcontent  or  perfeB  fatisfadlion  in 
Government ;  neither  of  which  can  Te  pure 
and  unmixed  at  any  time,  or  upon  any  fyftem. 
The  controverfy  is  about  that  degree  of  good 
humour  in  the  people,  which  may  poffibly  be 
attained,  and  ought  certainly  to  be  looked  for. 
•While  fome  politicians  may  be  waiting  to  know 
whether  the  fenfe  of  every  individual  be  againff: 
them,  accurately  diftinguifhing  the  vulgar  from 
the  better  fort,  drawing  lines  between  the  en- 
tcrprizes  of  a  fadion  and  the  efforts  of  a  peo¬ 
ple,  they  ■  may  chance  to  fee  the  Government, 
which  they  are  fo  nicely  weighing,  and  divid¬ 
ing,  and  diftinguifhing,  tumble  to  the  groan'd  in 
the  midft  of  their  wife  deliberation.  Piudent 
men,  when  fo  great  an  objed  as  the  fecurity 
of  Government,  or  even  its  peace,  is  at  ftake, 
will  not  run  the  rifque  of  a  decifion  which  may 
be  fatal  (o  it.  They  who  can  read  the  political 
iky  will  fee  an  hurricane  in  a  cloud  no  bigger 
than  an  hand  at  the  very  edge  of  the  horizon, 
and  will  run  into  the  firft  harbour.  No  lines 
can  be  laid  down  for  civil  or  political  wifiom. 
They  are  a  matter  incapable  of  exad  definition. 

E  But 
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But,  though  no  man  can  draw  a  ftroke  between 
the  confines  of  day  and  night,  yet  light  and 
darknefs  are  upon  the  whole  tolerably  diftinguifh- 
able.  Nor  will  it  be  impoffible  for  a  Prince  to 
find  out  fuch  a  mode  of  Government,  and  fuch 
perfons  to  adminifter  it,  as  will  give  a  great 
degree  of  content  to  his  people ;  without  any 
curious  and  anxious  refearch  for  that  abftraft, 
univerfal,  perfedl  harmony,  which  while  he  is 
feeking,  he  abandons  thofe  means  of  ordinary 
tranquillity  which  are  in  his'power  without  any 
refearch  at  all. 

It  is  not  more  the  duty  than  it  is  the  intereft: 
of  a  Prince,  to  aim  at  giving  tranquillity  to  his 
Government.  But  thofe  who  advife  him  may 
have  an  intereft  in  diforder  and  confufion.  If 
the  opinion  of  the  people  is  againft  them,  they 
will  naturally  with  that  it  fhould  have  no  pre¬ 
valence.  Here  it  is  that  the  people  muft  on 
their  part  (hew  themfelves  fenlible  of  their  own 
value.  Their  whole  importance,  in  the  firft 
inftance,  and  afterv/ards  their  whole  freedom, 
is  at  flake.  Their  freedom  cannot  long  furvive  ' 
their  importance.  Here  it  is  that  the  natural 
ftrength  of  the  kingdom,  the  great  peers,  the 
leading  landed  gentlemen,  the  opulent  merchants 
and  manuladturers,  the  fubflantial  yeomanry, 
mull:  interpofe,  to  refcue  their  Prince,  them¬ 
felves,  and  their  poflerity. 

We  are  at  prefen t  at  iffue  upon  this  point.  We 
are  in  the  great  crifis  of  this  contention;  and  the 
part  which  men  take  one  way  or  other,  will  ferve 
to  difcriminate  their  charadlers  and  their  prin-. 

^  .  ciples. 
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ciples.  Until  the  matter  is  decided,  the  country 
will  remain  in  its  prefent  confufion.  For  while 
a  fyftem  of  Adminiftration  is  attempted,  entirely 
repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  not 
conformable  to  the  plan  of  their  Government, 
every  thing  muft  neceffarily  be  difordered  for  a 
time,  until  this  fyftem  deftroys  the  conftitu- 
tion,  or  the  conftitution  gets  the  better  of  this 
iyftem. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  peculiar  venom, 
and  malignity  in  this  political  diftemper  beyond 
any  that  I  have  heard  or  read  of.  In  former 
times  the  projedlors  of  arbitrary  Government 
attacked  only  the  liberties  of  their  country ;  a 
defign  furely  mifchievous  enough  to  have  fatis- 
fied  a  mind  of  the  moft  unruly  ambition.  But 
a  fyftem  unfavourable  to  freedom  may  be  fo 
formed,  as  confiderably  to  exalt  the  grandeur  of 
the  State ;  and  men  may  find  in  the  pride  and 
fplendor  of  that  profperity  fomie  fort  of  confo- 
lation  for  the  lofs  of  their  folid  privileges.  Indeed 
the  increafe  of  the  power  of  the  State  has  often 
been  urged  by  artful  men,  as  a  pretext  for  fome 
abridgement  of  the  public  liberty.  But  the 
fcheme  of  the  junto  under  confideration,  not 
only  ftrikes  a  palfy  into  every  nerve  of  our  free' 
conftitution,  but  in  the  fame  degree  benumbs  ' 
and  ftupifies  the  v;hole  executive  power;,  render¬ 
ing  Government  in  all  its  grand  operations  lan¬ 
guid,  uncertain,  ineffedive;  making  Minifters 
fearful  of  attempting,  and  incapable  of  executing, 
any  ufeful  plan  of  domeftic  arrangement,  or  of 
foreign  politicks.  It  tends  to  produce  neither 

E  2  the 
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the  fecurity  of  a  fred  Government,  nor  the 
energy  of  a  Monarchy  that  is  abfolute.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  Crown  h^s  dwindled  away,  in 
proportion  to  the  unn^ural  and  turgid  growth 
of  this  excrefcence  on  tlie  Court. 

The  interior  Minifiry  are  fenfible,  that  war  is 
a  fituation  which  fets  in  its  full  light  the  valu® 
of  the  hearts  of  a  people ;  and  they  well  know, 
that  the  beginning  of  the  importance  of  the 
people  muft  be  the  end  of  theirs.  For  this 
reafon  they  difcover  upon  all  occafions  the  utmoft 
fear  of  every  thing,  which  by  poffibility  may 
lead  to  fuch  an  event.  I  do  not  mean  that  they 
manifeft  any  of  that  pious  fear  which  is  back¬ 
ward  to  commit  the  fafety  of  the  country  to 
the  dubious  experiment  of  war.  Such  a  fear,, 
being  the  tender  fenfation  of  virtue,  excited,  as 
it  is  regulated,  by  reafon,  frequently  Ihews  itfelf 
in  a  feafonable  boldnefs,  which  keeps  danger  at 
-a  diltance,  by  feeming  to  defpife  it.  Their  fear 
betrays  to  the  firft  glance  of  the  eye,  its  true 
caufe,  and  its  realobjed:.  Foreign  powers,  con¬ 
fident  in  the  knowledge  of  their  charafter,  have 
not  fcrupled  to  violate  the  moft  folemn  treaties  ; 
and,  in  defiance  of  them,  to  make  conquefts  in 
the  midft  of  a  general  peace,  and  in  the  heart 
of  Europe.  Such  was  the  conqueft  of  Corfica, 
by  the  profeflTed  enemies  of  the  freedom  of 
mankind,  in  defiance  of  thofe  who  were  formerly 
its  profelTed  defenders.  We  have  had  juft 
claims  upon  the  fame  powers ;  rights  which 
ought  to  have  been  facred  to  them  as  well  as  to 
us,  as  they  had  their  origin  in  our  lenity  and 
6  generofity 
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eenerofity  towards  France  and  Spain  in  the  day 
of  their  great  humiliation.  Such  I  call  the  ran- 
fom  of  Manilla,  and  the  demand  on  France  for 
the  Baft  India  prifoners.  But  thefe^powers  put  a 
juft  confidence  in  their  refource  of  the  double 
Cabinet.  Thefe  demands  (one  of  them  at  leaft) 
are  haftening  faft  towards  an  acquittal  by  pre- 
fcription.  Oblivion  begins  to  fpread  her  cob¬ 
webs  over  all  our  fpirited  remonftrances.  Some 
of  the  moft  valuable  branches  of  our  trade  are 
alfo  on  the  point  of,peri(hing  from  the  fame 
caufe,  I  do  not  mean  thofe  branches  which 
bear  without  the  hand  of  the  vine-drefler  j  I 
mean  thofe  which  the  policy  of  treaties  had 
formerly  fecured  to  us  j  I  mean  to  mark  and 
diftinguifti  the  trade  of  Portugal,  the  lofs  of 
which,  and  the  power  of  the  Cabal,  have  one 

and  the  fame  rera. 

If,  by  any  chance,  the  Minifters  who  ftand 
before  the  curtain  pofiTefs  or  affedt  any  fpirit, 
it  makes  little  or  no  impreffion.  Foreign  Courts 
and  Minifters,  who  were  anaong  the  firft  to  dif- 
cover  and  to  profit  by  this  invention  oi  the 
double  Cabinet,  attend  very  little  to  their  re¬ 
monftrances.  They  know  that  thofe  fhadows 
of  Minifters  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  ultirnate 
difpofal  of  things.  Jealoufies  and  aniroofities 
are  feduloufly  nourifhed  in  the  outward  Admi- 
niftration,  and  have  been  even  confidered  as  a 
caufa  fine  qua  non  in  its  conftitution :  thence 
-foreign  Courts  have  a  certainty,  that  nothing 
can  be  done  by  common  counfel  in  this  nation. 
If  one  of  thofe  Minifters  officially  takes  up  a 

E  3  bufinefs 
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biiiinefs  with  fpirit,  it  ferves  only  the  better  to 
fignalize  the  rneannefs  of  the  reft,  and  the  dif- 
ccrd  of  them  alL  His  collegues  in  office  are  in 
hafce  to  ffiake  him  off,  and  to  difclaim  the 
whole  of  his  proceedings.  Of  this  nature  was 
that  aftoniffiing  tranfaftion,  in  which  Lord 
Rochford,  our  Ambaffador  at  Paris,  remon- 
iirated  again  ft  the  attempt  upon  Corfica,  in 
confequence  of  a  dlrecl:  authority  from  Lord 
Shelburne.  This  remonftrance  the  French 
Minifter  treated  with  the  contemot  that  was 

I  ^ 

natural;  as  he  was  afihred,  from  the  Amballa- 
dor  of  his  Court  to  ours,  that  thefe  orders  of 
ij.iord  Shelburne  were  not  fupported  by  the  reft 
of  the  (I  had  like  to  have  laid  Britiffi)  Admi- 
niftration.  Lord  Rochford,  a  man  of  fpirit, 
could  not  endure  this  fituation.  The  confe- 
quences  were,  however,  curious.  He  returns 
from  Paris,  and  comes  home  full  of  anger. 
Lord  Shelburne,  who  gave  the  orders,  is  oblig¬ 
ed  to  give  up  the  feals.  Lord  Rochford,  who 
obeyed  thefe  orders,  receives  them.  He  goes, 
Ivjwever,  into  another  department  of  the  fame 
office,  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  officially  to 
acquiefee  in  one  lituation  under  what  he  had 
officially  remonftrated  againft  in  another.  At 
Paris,  the  Duke  of  Choifeul  confidered  this 
office  arrangement  as  a  compliment  to  him : 
here  it  was  fpoke  of  as  an  attention  to  the  de¬ 
licacy  of  Lord  Rochford.  Bat  whether  the 
compliment  was  to  one  or  both,  to  this  nation 
jt  was  the  fame.  By  this  tranfabfion  the  con¬ 
dition  of  our  Court  lay  expofed  in  all  its  naked- 
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nefs.  Our  office  correfpondence  has  loft  all 
pretence  to  authenticity  ;  Britiffi  policy  is 
brought  into  derifion  in  thofe  nations,  that  a 
while  ago  trembled  at  the  power  of  our  arms, 
whilft  they  looked  up  with  confidence  to  the 
equity,  firmnefs,  and  candour,  which  ftione  in 
all  our  negotiations.  I  reprefent  this  matter  ex- 
adly  in  tne  light  in  which  it  has  been  univerfally 
received. 

Such  has  been  the  afpedl  of  cur  foreign  poli¬ 
ticks,  under  the  influence  of  a  double  Cabinet. 
With  fuch  an  arrangement  at  Court,  it  is  im- 
poffible  it  fliould  have  been  otherwife.  Nor 
is  it  poflible  that  this  fcheme  ffiould  have  a 
better  effedl  upon  the  government  of  our  depen¬ 
dencies,  the  flrft,  the  deareft,  and  moft  delicate 
objeds,  of  the  interior  policy  of  this  empire. 
The  Colonies  know,  that  Adminiftration  is  fe- 
parated  from  the  Court,  divided  within  itfelf, 
and  detefted  by  the  nation.  The  double  Cabinet 
has,  in  both  the  parts  of  it,  flievvn  the  moft 
malignant  difpofitions  towards  them,  without 
being  able  to  do  them  the  fmalleft  mifchief. 

They  are  convinced,  by  fufficient  experience, 
that  no  plan,  either  of  lenity  or  rigour,  can  be 
purfued  with  uniformity  and  perfeverance. 
Therefore  they  turn  their  eyes  entirely  from 
Great  Britain,  where  they  have  neither  depen¬ 
dence  on  friendfliip,  nor  apprehenfion  from  en¬ 
mity.  They  look  to  themfelves,  and  their  own 
a'rrangements.  They  grow  every  day  into  alie¬ 
nation  from  this  country;  and  whilft  they  are 
becoming  difconneded  with  our  Government, 

E  4  we 
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we  have  not  the  confolation  to  find,  that  they 
are  even  friendly  in  their  new  independence. 
Nothing  can  equal  the  futility,  the  weaknefs, 
the  raflinefs,  the  timidity,  the  perpetual  con- 
tradiflion,  in  the  management  of  our  affairs  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  A  volume  might  be 
v/ritten  on  this  melancholy  fubjeft ;  but  it  were 
better  to  leave  it  entirely  to  the  reflexions  of  the 
reader  himfelf  than  not  to  treat  it  in  the  extent  it 
deferves. 

In  w^hat  manner  our  domeftic  osconomy  is 
affedted  by  this  fyftem,  it  is  needlefs  to  ex¬ 
plain.  It  is  the  perpetual  fubjedt  of  their  own 
.complaints. 

I'he  Court  Party  refolve  the  whole  into 
fadlion.  Haying  faid  fomething  before  upon 
this  fubjedt,  1  lhall  only  obferve  here,  that 
when  they  give  this  account  of  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  fadion,  they  prefent  no  very  favourable 
afpect  of  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their 
own  Government.  They  may  be  affured,  that 
'  hnwever  they  amufe  themfelves  with  a  variety 
of  projedfs  for  fubflituting  fomething  elfe  in 
the  place  of  that  great  and  only  foundation  of 
Government,  the  confidence  of  the  people,  every 
attempt  will  but  make  their  condition  worfe. 
Vvd:ien  men  imagine  that  their  food  is  only  a 
cover  for  poifon,  and  when  they  neither  dove 
nor  trufi:  the  hand  that  ferves  it,  it  is  not  the 
name  of  the  roafl:  beef  of  Old  England,  that  will 
perfuade  them  to  fit  down  to  the  table  that  is 
Ipread  for  them.  When  the  people  conceive 
that  laws,  apd  tribunals,  and  even  popular 

afi'emblies. 
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affemblies,  are  perverted  from  the  ends  of  their 
inftitution,  they  find  in  thofe  names  of  degene¬ 
rated  eftablifiiments  only  new  motives  to  dif- 
content,  Thofe  bodies,  which,  when  full  of 
life  and  beauty,  lay  in  their  arms,  and  were 
their  joy  and  -comfort,  when  dead  and  putrid, 
become  but  the  more  loathfome  from  remem¬ 
brance  of  former  endearments.  A  fallen  gloom, 
and  furious  diforder,  prevail  by  fits;  the  nation 
lofes^its  relifla  for  peace  and  profperity,  as  it  did 
in  that  feafon  of  fullnefs  which  opened  our 
troubles  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Firfi.  A 
fpecies  of  men  to  whom  a  flare  of  order  would 
become  a  fentence  of  obfeurity,  are  nourilhed 
into  a  dangerous  magnitude  by  the  heat  of  in- 
teftine  dillurbances ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that, 
by  a  fort  of  finifter  piety,  they  cherifh,  in  their 
turn,  the  diforders  which  are  the  parents  of  all 
their  confequence.  Superficial  obfervers  confider 
fuch  perfons  as  the  caufe  of  the  public  uneafi- 
nefs,  when,  in  truth,  they  are  nothing  more 
than  the  effedl  of  it.  Good  men  look  upon  this 
diflradled  feene  with  forrow'and  indignation. 

'  Their  hands  are  tied  behind  them.  They  are 
defpoiled  of  all  the  power  which  might  enable 
them  to  reconcile  the  ftrength  of  Government 
with  the  rights  of  the  people.  They  (land 
in  a  moft  diftreffing  alternative.  But  in  the 
eledlion  among  evils  they  hope  better  things  , 
from  temporary  confuiion,  than  from  eilablifhed 
fervitude.  In  the  mean  time,  the  voice  of  law 
is  not  to  be  heard.  Fierce  licentioufnefs  begets 
violent  reftraints.  The  military  arm  is  the  foie 

reliance; 
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reliance;  and  then,  call  your  conftitution  what 
you  pleafe,  it  is  the  fword  that  governs.  The 
civil  power,  like  every  other  that  calls  in  the 
aid  of  an  ally  ftronger  than  itfelf,  peri  flies  by 
the  affiftance  it  receives.  But  the  contrivers 
of  this  fcheme  of  Government  will  not  truft 
folely  to  the  military  power ;  becaufe  they  are 
cunning  men.  Their  reftlefs  and  crooked  fpirit 
drives  them  to  rake  in  the  dirt  of  every  kind 
of  expedient.  Unable  to  rule  the  multitude, 
they  endeavour  to  raife  diviflons  amongfl:  them. 
One  mob  is  hired  to  deftroy  another;  a  pro¬ 
cedure  which  at  once  encourages  the  boldnefs 
of  the  populace,  and  juflly  increafes  their  dif- 
content.  Men  become  penfioners  of  ftate  on 
account  of  their  abilities  in  the  array  of  riot, 
and  the  difciplinc  of  confufion.  Government 
is  put  under  the  difgraceful  neceflity  of  pro- 
tefling  from  the  feverity  of  the  laws  that  very 
licentioufnefs,  which  the  laws  had  been  before 
violated  to  reprefs.  Every  thing  partakes  of 
the  original  diforder.  x4narchy  predominates 
without  freedom,  and  fervitude  v/ithout  fub- 
milTion  or  fubordination.  Thefe  are  the  con- 
fequences  inevitable  to  our  public  peace,  from 
the  fcheme  of  rendering  the  executory  Govern¬ 
ment  at  once  odious  and  feeble ;  of  freeing 
Adminiftration  from  the  conlfitutional  and 
falutary  controul  of  Parliament,  and  inventing 
tor  it  a  new  controul-,  unknown  to  the  conftitu¬ 
tion,  an  interior  Cabinet ;  which  brings  the 
whole  body  of  Government  into  confufion  and 
contempt. 

After 
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After  having  ftated,  as  (hortly  as  I  am  able, 
the  effedts  of  this  fyftem.  on  our  foreign  affairs, 
on  the  policy  of  our  Government  with  regard  to 
our  dependencies,  and  on  the  interior  ceconooiy 
of  the  Commonwealth  ;  there  remains  only,  m 
this  part  of  my  defign,  to  fay  fomething  of 
the  grand  principle  which  firft  recommended 
this  fyftem  at  Court.  The  pretence  was,  to 
prevent  the  King  from  being  enflaved  by  a 
fadlion,  and  made  a  prifoner  in  his  clofet.  This 
fcheme  might  have  been  expedled  to  anfwer  at 
leaft  its  own  end,  and  to  indemnify  the  King,  in 
his  perfonal  capacity,  for  all  the  confufion  into 
which  it  has  thrown  his  Government.  But  has 
it  in  reality  anfwered  this  purpofe  5  I  am  fure, 
if  it  had,  every  affedionate  fubjedl  would  have 
one  motive  for  enduring  with  patience  all  the 

evils  which  attend  it.  ^  - 

In  order  to  come  at  the  truth  in  this  matter, 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  confider  it  fomewhat  in¬ 
detail.  I  fpeak  here  of  the  King,  and  not  of 
the  Crown  ;  the  interehs  of  which  we  have 
already  touched.  Independent  of  that  greatnefs 
which  a  King  pofl'effes  merely  by  being  a  repre- 
fentative  of  the  national  dignity,  the  things  in 
which  he  may  have  an  individual  intereft  feem 
to  be  thefe  :  wealth  accumulated  ;  wealth  fpent 
in  magnificence,  pleafure,  or  beneficence  ;  per¬ 
fonal  refpedt  and  attention ;  and  above  all,  pri¬ 
vate  eafe  and  repofe  of  mind.  Thefe  compofe 
the  inventory  of  profperous  circumftances,  whe¬ 
ther  they  regard  a  Prince  or  a  fubjedt ;  their 

enjoyments 
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enjoyments  differing  only  in  the  fcale  upon  which 
.they  are  formed. 

Suppofe  then  we  were  to  afk,  whether  the 
King  has  been  richer  than  his  predeceflbrs  in 
accumulated  wealth,  fince  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  plan  of  Favouritifm  ?  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  that  the  pidture  of  royal  indigence  which 
our  Court  has  prefented  until  this  year,  has 
been  truly  humiliating.  Nor  has  it  been  relieved 
from  this  unfeemly  diibrefs,  but  by  means  which 
have  hazarded  the  affedlion  of  the  people,  and 
fhaken  their  confidence  in  Parliament.  If  the 
public  treafures  had  been  exhaufted  in  magrii- 
ficence  and  fplendour,  this  diftrefs  would  have 
.been  accounted  for,  and  in  fome  meafure 
iuftified.  Nothing  would  be  more  unworthy 
of  this  nation,  than  with  a  mean  and  mechanical 
rule,  to  mete  out  the  fplendour  of  the  Crown. 
.Indeed  I  have  found  very  few  perfons  difpofed 
to  fo  ungenerous  a  procedure.  But  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  people,  it  muft  be  confefTed,  do  feel  a 
good  deal  mortified,  when  they  compare  the 
wants  of  the  Court  with  its  expences.  They  do 
cot  behold  the  caufe  of  this  diftrefs  in  any  part 
of  the  apparatus  of  Royal  magnificence.  In  all 
th  is,  they  fee  nothing  but  the  operations  of  par- 
fimony,  attended  with  all  the  confequences  of 
profufion.  Nothing  expended,  nothing  faved. 
Their  wonder  is  increafed  by  their  knowledge, 
that  befides  the  revenue  fettled  on  his  Majefly’s 
Civil  Lift  to  the  amount  of  800, coo/,  a  year, 
be  bas  a  farther  aid,  from  a  large  penfion  lift, 
.fiear  90,000/.  a  year,  in  Ireland;  from'  the  pro- 
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duce  of  the  Dutchy  of  Lancafter  (which  we 
are  told  has  been  greatly  improved)  ;  Irom  the 
revenue  of  the  Dutchy  of  Cornwall;  from  the 
American  quit-rents ;  from  the  four  and  a  halt 
per  cent,  duty  in  the  Leeward  Iflands  ;  this  laft 
worth  to  be  fure  confiderably  more  than  40,000  /. 
a  year.  The  whole  is  certainly  not  much  Ihort 

of  a  million  annually. 

Thefe  are  revenues  within  the  knowledge 
and  cognisance  of  our  national  Councils.  We 
have  no  direft  right  to  examine  mto  the  receipts 
from  his  Majefty’s  German  Dominions,  and  the 
Bifhoprick  ofOfnabrug.  This  is  unqueftiona- 
bly  true.  But  that  which  is  not  within  the  pro^ 
vince  of  Parliament,  is  yet  within  the  fplmre  of 
cverv  man’s  own  reflexion.  If  a  foreign  Prince 
refided'amongft  us,  the  ftate  of  his  revenues 
could  not  fail  of  becoming  the  fubjeft  of  our 
fpeculation.  Filled  with  an  anxious  concern 
for  whatever  regards  the  welfare  of  our  bo- 
vereign,  it  is  impolTible,  _  in  confidering  the 
miferable  circumftances  into  which  he  has 
been  brought,  that  this  obvious  topick  fliould 
be  entirely  pafled  over.  There  is  an  opinion 
univerfal,  that  thefe  revenues  produce  fomethmg 
not  inconfiderable,  clear  of  all  charges  and  elta- 
blifliments.  This  produce  the  people  do  not 
b'elieve  to  be  hoarded,  nor  perceive  to  be  Ipent. 
It  is  accounted  for  in  the  only  manner  it  can, 
by  fuppofing  that  it  is  drawn  away,  for  thefup- 
port  of  that  Court  Fadion,  which,  whilft  it  dii- 
treffes  the  nation,  impoverilhes  the  Prince  in 
every  one  of  his  refources.  I  once  more  caution 
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the  reader,  that  I  do  not  urge  this  confideration 
concerning  the  foreign  revenue,  as  if  I  fuppofed 
we  had  a  diredl  right  to  examine  into  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  any  part  of  it ;  but  folely  for  the 
purpofe  of  {hewing  how  little  this  fyftem  of 
Favouritifm  has  been  advantageous  to  the' 
Monarch  himfelf ;  which,  without  magnifi¬ 
cence,  has  funk  him  intoa  ftate  of  unnatural 
poverty ;  at  the  fame  time  that  he  pofleffed  every 
means  of  affluence,  from  ample  revenues,  both 
in  this  country,  and  in  other  parts  of  his  domi¬ 
nions. 

Has  this  fyftem  provided  better  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  becoming  his  high  and  facred  charadler, 
and  fecured  the  King  from  thofe  difgufts  at¬ 
tached  to  the  neceflity  of  employing  men  who 
are  not  perfortally  agreeable  ?  This  is  a  topick 
upon  which  for  many  reafons  I  could  wifti  to  be 
fflent ;  but  the  pretence  of  fecuring  againft  fuch 
caufes  of  uneafinefs,  is  the  corner-ftone  of  the 
Court  Party.  It  has  however  fo  happened,  that 
if  I  were  to  fix  upon  any  one  point,  in  which 
this  fyftem  has  been  more  particularly  and 
{l:iamefully  blameable,  the  effeds  which  it  has 
produced  would  juftify  me  in  choofing  for  that 
point  its  tendency  to  degrade  the  perfonal 
dignity  of  the  Sovereign,  and  to  expofe  him  to  a 
thoufand  contradidions  and  mortifications.  It 
is  but  too  evident  in  what  manner  thefe  prc- 
jedors  of  Royal  greatnefs  have  fulfilled  all  their 
magnificent,  promifes.  Without  recapitulating 
all  the  circumftances  of  the  reign,  every  one  of 
which  is  more  or  lefs  a  melancholy  proof  of  the 

truth 
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truth  of  what  I  have  advanced,  let  us  confider 
the  language  of  the  Court  but  a  few  years  ago, 
concerning  moll:  of  the  perfons  now  in  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Adminiftration  :  let  me  afk,  whether  any 
enemy  to  the  perfonal  feelings  of  the  Sovereign, 
could  poffibly  contrive  a  keener  inftrument  of 
perfonal  mortification,  and  degradation  of  all 
dignity,  than  almoll:  every  part  and  member  of 
the  prefent  arrangement?  nor,  in  the  whole 
courfe  of  our  hiftory,  has  any  compliance  with 
the  will  of  the  people  ever  been  known  to  ex¬ 
tort  from  any  Prince  a  greater  contradiftion  to 
all  his  own  declared  aflfeftions  and  diflikes  than 
that  which  is  now  adopted,  in  dired  oppofition 
to  every  thing  the  people  approve  and  defire. 

An  opinion  prevails,  that  greatnefs  has  been 
more  than  once  advifed  to  fubmit  to  certain 
condefcenfions  towards  individuals,  which  have 
been  denied  to  the  entreaties  of  a  nation.  For 
the  meaneft  and  moft  dependent  inftrument  of 
this  fyftem  knows,  that  there  are  hours  when 
its  exiftence  may  depend  upon  his  adherence  to 
it;  and  he  takes  his  advantage  accordingly. 
Indeed  it  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  whoever  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  what  we  have  made  our  objedl,  is  fure 
in  fome  way,  or  in  fome  time  or  other,  to  be¬ 
come  our  mafter.  All  this  however  is  fub- 
mitted  to,  in  order  to  avoid  that  monftrous  evil 
of  governing  in  concurrence  with  the  opinion 
of  the  people.*  For  it  feems  to  be  laid  down 
as  a  maxim,  that  a  King  has  fome  fort  of  in- 
tereft  in  giving  uneafinefs  to  his  fubje<fl;s :  that 
all  who  are  pleafing  to  them,  are  to  be  of  courfe 

I  difagreeable 
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clifagreeable  to  him :  that  as  foon  as  the  perfons 
who  are  odious  at  Court  are  known  to  be 
odious  to  the  people,  it  is  fnatched  at  as  a  lucky 
occafion  of  lliowering  down  upon  them  all  kinds 
of  emoluments  and  honours.  None  are  con- 
lidered  as  well-wifhers  to  the  Crown,  but  thofe 
who  advife  to  fome  unpopular  courfe  of  adion  ; 
none  capable  of  ferving  it,  but  thofe  who  are 
obliged  to  call  at  every  inftant  upon  all  its 
power  tor  the  fafety  of  their  lives.  None  are 
iuppofed  to  be  fit  priefts  in  the  temple  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  but  the  perfons  who  are  compelled 
to  fly  into  it  for  fanftuary.  Such  is  the  efl-'ed 
of  this  refined  projed ;  fuch  is  ever  the  refult  of 
all  the  contrivances  which  are  ufed  to  free  men 
from  the  fervitude  of  their  reafon,  and  from  the 
necefiity  of  ordering  their  affairs  according  to 
their  evident  interefls.  Thefe  contrivances  oblige 
them  to  run  into  a  real  and  ruinous  fervitude, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  fuppofed  reflraint  that  might 
be  attended  with  advantage^ 

If  therefore  this  fvftem  has  fo  III  anfwered  its 

j 

own  grand  pretence  of  faving  the  King  from  the 
iieceflity  of  employing  perfons  dlfagreeable  ‘  to 
him,  has  it  given  more  peace  and  tranquillity  to 
his  Majeftv’s  private  hours  ?  No,  moft  certainly. 
The  father  of  his  people  cannot  p^^ffibly  enjoy 
repofe,  while  his  family  is  in  fuch  a  ftate  of 
dlftradion.  Then  what  has  the  Crown  or 
the  King  profited  by  all  this  fine-wrought 
fcheme  ?  Is  he  more  rich,  or  more  fplendid;^  or 
more  powerful,  or  more  at  his  cafe,  by  fo  many 
labours  and  contrivances  ?  Have  they  not  beg¬ 
gared 
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gared  his  Exchequer,  tarnifhed  the  fplendor  of 
his  Court,  .funk  his  dignity,  galled  his  feelings, 
difeompofed  the  whole  order  and  happinefs  of  his 
private  life  ? 

It  will  be  very  hard,  I  believe,  to  ftate  In  what 
refpeft  the  King  has  profited  by  that  faftlon  which 
prefumptuoufly  choofe  to  call  themfelves  h'n 
friends^ 

If  particular  men  had  grown  into  an  attach- 
^  ment,  by  the  diftinguifhed  honour  of  the  fociety 
of  their  Sovereign ;  and,  by  being  the  partakers 
of  his  amufements,  came  fometimes  to  prefer  the 
gratification  of  his  perfonal  inclinations  to  the 
fupport  of  his  high  charafter,  the  thing  would 
be  very  natural,  and  it  would  be  excufable 
enough.  But  the  pleafant  part  of  the  ftory  is, 
that  thefe  King^s  friends  have  no  more  ground 
for  ufurping  fuch  a  title,  than  a  refident  free¬ 
holder  in  Cumberland  or  in  Cornwall.  They 
are  only  known  to  their  Sovereign  by  kiffing  his 
hand,  for  the  offices,  penfions,  and  grants,  into 
which  they  have  deceived  his  benignity.  Alay 
no  ftorm  ever  come,  which  will  put  the  firnineis 
of  their  attachment  to  the  proof;  and  which,  in 
the  midft  of  confufions,  and  terrors,  and  fufFerings, 
may  demonftrate  the  eternal  difference  between  a 
true  and  fevere  friend  to  the  Monarchy,  and  a 
flippery  fycophant  of  the  Court  I  ^antiiin  irfdo 
feurree  dijlahit  amicus. 

So  far  I  have  confidered  the  effeff  of  the  Court 
lyffem,  chiefly  as  it  operates  upon  the  executive 
Government,  on  the  temper  of  the  people,  and, 
on  the  happinefs  of  the  Sovereign.  It  remains, 

F  that 
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that  we  fiioiild  conlider,  with  a  little  attention, 
its  operation  upon  Parliament. 

Parliament  was  indeed  the  great  objeft  of  all 
thefe  politicks,  the  end  at  which  they  aimed, 
as  well  as  the  inftrument  by  which  they  were  to 
operate.  But,  before  Parliament  could  be  made 
fubfervient  to  a  fyftem,  by  which  it  was  to  be. de¬ 
graded  from  tlie  dignity  of  a  national  council, 
into  a  mere  member  of  the  Court,  it  muft  be 
greatly  changed  from  its  original  charafter. 

In  fpeaking  of  this  body,  I  have  my  eye 
chiefly  on  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  I  hope  I 
lhall  be  indulged  in  a  few  obfervations  on  the 
nature  and  chara£ler  of  that  aflembly;  not  with 
regard  to  its  legal  form  a7td  power y  but  to  its 
fpirity  and  to  the  purpofes  it  is  meant  to  anfwer  - 
in  the  conftitution. 

The  Houfe  of  Commons  was  fuppofed  origi¬ 
nally  to  be  no  part  of  the  funding'  Government 
of  this  country.  It  was  confidered  as  a  controul^ 
iffuing  immediately  from  the  people,  and  fpeedily 
to  be  refolved  into  the  mafs  from  whence  it 
arofe.  In  this  refpeft  it  was  in  the  higher  part 
of  Government  what  juries  are  in  the  lower. 
The  capacity  of  a  magiftrate  being  tranlitory, 
and  that  of  a  citizen  permanent,  the  latter  ca¬ 
pacity  it  was  hoped  would  of  courfe  preponderate 
in  all  difcuffions,  not  only  between  the  people  and 
the  ftanding  authority  of  the  Crown,  but  between 
the  people  and  the  fleeting  authority  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  itfelf.  It  was  hoped  that,  being  of 
a  middle  nature  between  fubjeft  a,nd  Government, 
they  would  feel  with  a  more  tender  and  a  nearer 
6  interoft 
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intereft  every  thing  that  concerned  the  people, 

•  than  t!ie  other  remoter  and  more  permanent  parts 
of  Legillature. 

Whate\^er  alterations  time  and  the  neceflary 
accommodation  of  bufinefs  may  have  introduced, 

.  this  charafter  can  never  be  fuftained,  imlefs  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  Ihall  be  made  to  bear  feme 
ftamp  of  the  aAual  difpofition  of  the  people  at 
large.  It  would  (among  public  misfortunes)  be 
an  evil  more  natural  and  tolerable,  that  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  Ihould  be  infefted  with  every  epi¬ 
demical  phrenfy  of  the  people,  as  this  would  in¬ 
dicate  fome  confanguiiiity,  fome  fympathy  of 
■  nature  with  their  conftituents,  than  that  ‘they 
Hiould  in  all  cafes  be  wholly  untouched  by  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  the  people  out  of  doors. 
By  this  want  of  fympaBy  they  would  ceafc  be 
tm  Houle  of  Commons,  hor  it  is  not  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  the  power  of  that  Houfe  from  the  peocie, 
which  makes  it  in  a  difiinft  Itnfe  their  repre- 
fentative.  The  King  is  the  reprefentative  of  die 
people  j  lo  are  the  Lords ,  fo  are  the  Judges. 
They  all  are  truftees  for  the  people,  as  well  as 
the  Commons ;  becaufe  no  power  is  given  for  the 
foie  fake  of  the  holder ;  and  although  Govern¬ 
ment  certainly  is  an  inftitution  of  Divine  authoritjr, 
yet  its  forms,  and  the  perfons  who  adminifter  if^ 
all  originate  from  the  people. 

A  popular  origin  cannot  therefore  be  the  cha- 
radleriflical  diftinftion  of  a  popular  reprefentat.ve. 
This  belongs  equally  to  all  parts  of  Governmcntj 
and  ill  all  forms.  The  virtue,  fpirit,  and  eflence 
of  a  Houle  of  Commons  conlilts  111  its  being  the 
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exprefs  image  of  the  feelings  *of  the  nation.  It 
was  not  inftituted  to  be  a  controul  upon  the 
people,  as  of  late  it  has  been  taught,  by  a 
doftrine  of  the  moft  pernicious  tendency.  It  was 
defigned  as  a  controul  for  the  people.  Other 
inftitutions  hav^e  been  formed  for  the  purpofe 
of  checking  popular  exceffes ;  and  they  are,  I 
apprehend,  fully  adequate  to  their  objeft.  If  not, 
they  ought  to  be  made  fo.  The  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons,  as  it  was  never  intended  for  the  fupport  of 
peace  and  fubordination,  is  miferably  appointed 
for  that  fervice^  having  no  ftronger  weapon  than 
its  Mace,  and  no  better  officer  than  its  Serjeant 
at  Arms,  which  it  can  command  of  its  own  proper 
authority.  A  vigilant  and  jealous  eye  over  ex¬ 
ecutory  and  judicial  magiftracy ;  an  anxious  care 
of  public  money,  an  opennefs,  approaching  to¬ 
wards  facility,  to  public  complaint :  thefe  feem 
to  be  the  true  charafteriftics  of  an  Houfe  of 
Commons.  But  an  addrelfing  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  a  petitioning  nation ;  an  Houfe  of 
Commons  full  of  confidence,  when  the  nation  is 
plunged  in  defpair ;  in  the  utmoft  harmony  with 
Minifters,  whom  the  people  regard  with  the 
utmoft  abhorrence;  who  vote  thanks,  when  the 
public  opinion  calls  upon  them  for  impeachments ; 
who  are  eager  to  grant,  when  the  gen«ral  voice 
demands  account ;  who,  in  all  difputes  between 
the  people  and  Adminiftration,  prefume  agalnft 
the  people  ;  who  puniffi  their  diforders,  but  refufe 
even  to  enquire  into  the  provocations  to  them  ; 
this  is  an  unnatural,  a  monftrous  ftate  of  things 
in  this  conftitution.  Such  an  Aflembly  may  be  a 
2  great. 
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great,  wife,  awful  Senate;  but  it  is  not 
popular  purpofe  an  Houfe  of  Commons.  This 
change  from  an  immediate  ftate  of  procuration 
and  delegation  to  a  courfe  of  adling  as  from 
original  power,  is  the  way  in  which  all  the 
popular  magiftracies  in  the  world  have  been 
perverted  from  their  purpofes.  It  is  indeed  their 
greateft  and  fometimes  their  incurable  corruption. 
For  there  is  a  material  diftinftion  between  that 
corruption,  by  which  particular  points  arc  carried 
againft  reafon,  (this  is  a  thing  which  cannot  be 
prevented  by  human  wifdom,  and  is  of  hfs  con- 
fequence)  and  the  corruption  of  the  principle 
itfelf.  For  then  the  evil  is  not  accidental,  but 
fettled.  The  diftemper  becomes  the  natural 

habit. 

For  my  part,  I  (hall  be  compelled  to  conclude 
the  principle  of  Parliament  to  be  totally  cor¬ 
rupted,  and  therefore  its  ends  entirely  defeated, 
when  I  fee  two  fymptoms :  fir  ft,  a  rule  of  indif- 
criminate  fupport  to  all  Minifters;  becaufe  this 
deftroys  their  very  end  as  a  controul,  and  is  a 
general  previous  fanftion  to  mifgovernment:  and 
fecondly,  the  fetting  up  any  claims  adverfe  to  the 
right  of  free  eleftion ;  for  this  tends  to  fubvert 
the  legal  authority  by  which  they  fit. 

I  know  that,  fince  the  Revolution,  along  with 
many  dangerous,  many  ufeful  powers  of  Govern¬ 
ment  have  been  weakened.  It  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  have  frequent  recourfe  to  the 
Legiflature.  parliaments  muft  therefore  fit 
every  year,  and  for  great  part  of  the  year.  The 
dreadful  difbrders  of  frequent  eleftions  have  alfo 
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neceffitated  a  feptennial  inftead  of  a  triennial 
duration.  Thefe  circuniftances,  I  mean  the 
conftant  habit  of  authority,  and ,  the  unfre- 
quency  of  elefrions,  hav^e  tended  very  much 
to  draw  the  Houfe  of  Commons  towards  the 
character  of  a  ftandlng  Senate.  It  is  a  diforder 
which  has  arifen  from  the  cure  of  greater  dif- 
orders;  it  has  arifen  from  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  reconciling  liberty  under  a  monarchical  Go¬ 
vernment,-  with  external  ftrength  and  with 
internal  tranquillity. 

It  is  very  clear  that  we  cannot  free  ourfelves 
entirely  from  this  great  Inconvenience ;  but  I 
would  not  increafe  an  evil,  becaufe  I  was  not 
able  to  remove  it ;  and  becaufe  it  was  not  in  my . 
pov/er  to  keep  the  Houfe  of  Commons  reli- 
gloufly  true  to  its  firft  principles,  I  would  not 
argue  for  carrying  it  to  a  total  oblivion  of  them. 
This  has  been  the  great  fcheme  of  power  in  our 
lime.  They  who  will  not  conform  their  condudt 
to  the  pubfr  good,  and  cannot  fuppcrt  it  by  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,  have  adopted  a  new 
plan.  They  have  totally  abandoned  the  ffiattered 
and  old-fafhioncd  fortrefs  of  prerogative,  and 
made  a  lodgement  in  the  hrong  hold  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  itfelf.  If  they  have  any  evil  delign  to 
wifich  there  is  no  ordinary  legal  power  com- 
menfurate,  they  bring  it  into  Parliament.  In 
Parliament  the  whole  is  executed  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  end.  In  Parliament  the  power  of 
obtaining  their  objeff  is  abfolute  ;  a^id  the  fafety 
in  the  proceeding  perfeft ;  no  rules  to  confine, 
no  after  reckonings  to  terrify^  Parliament 

X  cannot 
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cannot  with  any  great  propriety  punifh  others, 
for  things  in  which  they  themfelves  have  been 
accomplices.  Thus  the  controul  of  Parliarx:)ent 
upon  the  executory  power  is  loft ;  becaiife  Par¬ 
liament  is  made  to  partake  in  every  confide- 
rable  aft  of  Government,  hnpeachrzent^  that 
great  guardiaji  of  the  purity  of  the  Confitutioiiy 
is  in  danger  of  being  lof^  eve?i  to  the  idea  of  it. 

By  this  plan  feveral  important  ends  are  anfwer- 
ed  to  the  Cabal.  If  the  authority  of  Parliament 
fupports  itfelf,  the  credit  of  every  aft  of  Govern¬ 
ment  which  they  contrive,  is  faved ;  but  if  the  aft 
be  fo  very  odious  that  the  whole  ftrength  of  Par¬ 
liament  is  infufficient  to  recommend  it,  then  Par¬ 
liament  is  itfelf  difcredited ;  and  this  difcredit  in- 
creafes  more  and  more  that  indifference  to  the 
conftitution,  which  it  is  the  conftant  aim  of  its 
enemies,  by  their  abufe  of  Parliamentary  powers, 
to  render  general  among  the  people.  Whenever 
Parliament  is  perfuaded  to  ailume  the  offices  of 
executive  Government,  it  will  lofe  all  the  con^ 
fidence,  love,  and  veneration,  which  it  has  ever 
enjoyed  whilft  it  was  fuppofed  the  correBive  and 
controul  of  the  afting  powers  of  the  State.  This 
would  be  the  event,  though  its  conducl  in  fuch  a 
perverfion  of  its  functions  (hould  be  tolerably  juft 
and  moderate ;  but  if  it  Ihould  be  iniquitous, 
violent,  full  of  paffion,  and  full  of  faftion,  it 
w^ould  be  confidered  as  the  moft  intolerable  of  all 
the  modes  of  tyranny. 

'  For  a  confiderable  time  this  feparation  of  the 
reprefentatives  from  their  conftituents  went  on 
with  a  filent  progrefs;  and  had  thofe,  who  con- 
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dufted  the  plan  for  their  total  feparation,  been 
perfoiis  of  temper  and  abilities  any  way  equal  to 
the  magnitude  of  their  defign,  the  fuccefs  would 
have  been  infallible:  but  by  their  precipitancy 
they  have  laid  it  open  in  all  its  nakednefs;  the 
nation  is  alarmed  at  it ;  and  the  event  may  not 
be  pleafant  to  the  contrivers  of  the  fcheme.  In 
the  laft  fellion,  the  corps  called  the  King  s  friends 
made  an  hardy  attempt  all  at  once,  to  alter  the 
right  of  eleBion  itfelf  \  to  put  it  into  the  power 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  difable  any  perfon 
difagreeable  to  them  from  fitting  in  Parliament, 
without  any  other  rule  than  their  own  pleafure ; 
to  make  incapacities,  eiiher  general  for  defcriptions 
of  men,  or  particular  for  individuals ;  and  to  take 
into  their  body,  perfons  who  avowedly  had  never 
been  chofen  by  the  majority  of  legal  eleSors, 
nor  agreeably  to  any  known  rule  of  law. 

The  arguments  upon  which  this  claim  was 
fi)unded  and.  combated,  are  not  my  bufinefs  here. 
Never  has  a  fubjeft  been  more  amply  and  more 
learnedly  handled ;  nor  upon  one  fide  in  my 
opinion  more  fatisfaftorily ;  they  who  are  not 
convinced  by  what  is  already  written  would  not 
receive  conviftlon  though  one  arofe  from  the  dead. 

I  too  have  thought  on  this  fubjeft :  but  my 
purpofe  here,  Is  only  to  confider  it  as  a  part  of 
the  favourite  projeft  of  Government ;  to  obferve 
on  the  motives  which  led  to  it ;  and  to  trace  its 
political  confequcnces. 

A  .violent  rage  for  the  punifhment  of  Mr. 
Wilkes  was  the  pretence  of  the  whole.  This 
gentleman,  by  fetting  himfeif  ftroiigly  in  oppo-* 
.  fition 
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lition  to  the  Court  Cabal,  had  become  at  once  an 
objeft  of  their  perfecution,  and  of  the  popular 
favour.  The  hatred  of  the  Court  Party  purfu- 
ing,  and  the  countenance  of  the  people  protefting 
him,  it  very  foon  became  not  at  all  a  queftion 
on  the  man,  but  a  trial  of  ftrength*  between  the 
two  parties.  The  advantage  of  the  viftory  in  this 
particular  conteft  was  the  prefent,  but  not  the 
only,  nor  by  any  means  the  ^  principal,  objeft. 
Its  operation  upon  the  character  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  was  the  great  point  in  view.  The 
point  to  be  gained  by  the  Cabal  was  this ;  that 
a  precedent  fhould  be  eftablKhed,  tending  to  {hew% 
^bat  the  favour  of  the  People  was  not  fo  Jure  a 
road  as  the  favour  of  the  Court  'even  to  popular 
honours  and  popular  trufs,  A  ftrenuous  refiftance 
to  every  appearance  of  lawlefs  power  ;  a  fpirit  of 
independence  carried  to  fome  degree  of  enthu- 
-fiafm ;  an  inqullitive  charafier  to  difcover,  and  a 
bold  one  to  difplay,  every  corruption  and  every 
error  of  Government ;  thefe  are  the  qualities 
which  recommend  a  man  to  a  feat  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  in  open  and  merely  popular  elec¬ 
tions.  An  indolent  and  fubmiffive  difpofition ; 
a  difpofition  to  think  charitably  of  all  the  aftions 
of  men  in  power,  and  to  live  in  a  mutual  in- 
tercourfe  of  favours  with  them  ;  an  inclination 
rather  to  countenance  a  ftrons:  ufe  of  authoritv, 
than  to  bear  any  fort  of  licentioufnefs  on  the  part 
of  the  people ;  thefe  are  unfavourable  qualities 
in  an  open  eleftion  for  Members  of  Parliament. 

The  inftinet  which  carries  the  people  towards 
the  choice  of  the  former,  is  jufahed  by  reafon ; 
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becaiife  a  man  of  fuch  a  charafter,  even  in  its 
exorbitancles,  does  not  direftly  coritradidt  the 
piirpofes  of  a  tmft,  the  end  of  which  is  a  controul 
on  power.  The  latter  charaft'er,  even  when  it  is 
not  in  its  extreme^,  will  execute  this  trnft  but  very 
imperfedtly  ;  and  If,  deviating  to  the  leaft  excefs, 
will  certainly  fruftrate  inftead  of  forwarding  the 
purpofes  of  a  controul  on  Government.  But 
when  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  to  be  new 
modelled,  this  principle  was  not  only  to  be 
changed,  but  reverfed.  Whilft  any  errours  com¬ 
mitted  in  fupport  of  power,  were  left  to  the  law, 
with  every  advantage  of  favourable  conftruclion, 
of  mitigation,  and  finally  of  pardon  ;  all  exceffes 
on  the  fide  of  liberty,  or  in  purfuit  of  popular 
favour,  or  in  defence  of  pooular  rights  and  pri¬ 
vileges,  were  not  only  to  te  puniflied  by  the 
rigour  of  the  known  law,  but  by  a  dijeretionary 
proceeding  which  brought  on  the  lofs  oj  the  popu- 
lar  objeB  itfelf.  Popularity  was  to  be  rendered, 
if  not  dlredlly  penal,  at  leaft  highly  dangerous. 
The  favour  of  the  people  might  lead  even  to  a 
difqualification  of  reprefenting  them.  Their 
odium  might  become,  ftrained  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  two  or  three  conftruftions,  the  means  of 
fitting  as  the  truftee  of  all  that  was  dear  to  them. 
This  is  punifhing  the  offence  in  the  offending 
part.  Until  this  time,  the  opinion  of  the  people^ 
through  the  power  of  an  Afl'embly,  ftill  in  fome 
fort  popular,  led  to  the  greateft  honours  and 
emoluments  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown.  Now  the 
principle  is  reverfed ;  and  the  favour  of  the 
Court  is  the  only  fure  way  of  obtaining  and 
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holding  thofe  honours  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
difpofal  of  the  people. 

It  fignifies  very  little  how  this  matter  may  be 
quibbled  away.  Example,  the  only  argument 
of  effedl  in  civil  life,  demon hrates  the  truth  of 
my  propofition.  Nothing  can  alter  my  opinion 
concerning  the  pernicious  tendency  of  this  ex¬ 
ample,  until  I  fee  feme  man  for  his  indiferetion  in 
the  fupport  of  power,  for  his  violent  and  intem¬ 
perate  fervility,  rendered  incapable  of  fitting  in 
Parliament.  For  as  it  now  ftands,  the  fault  of- 
overOraining  popular  qualities,  and,  irregularly 
if  you  pleafe,  aflbting  popular  privileges,  has  led 
to  difqualification ;  the  oppofite  fault  nev^er  has* 
produced  the  flighteft  punifhment.  Refiftance  to  • 
power,  has  fhut  the  door  of  the  Hoiife  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  one  man ;  obfcquioufnefs  and  fervility,  - 
to  none. 

Not  that  I  would  encourage  popular  dlforder, 
or  any  diforder.  But  I  w^ould  leave  fuch  x>iJerices 
to  the  law,  to  be  punifhed  in  meafure  and  pro¬ 
portion.  The  laws  of  this  country  are  for  the 
moft  part  conftituted,  and  wdfely  fo,  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  ends  of  Government,  rather  than  for  the 


prefervation  of  our  particular  liberties.  Whatever- 
therefore  is  done  in  fupport  of  liberty,  by  ‘per-  - 
foils  not  in  public  truft,  or  not  adting  merely 
in  that  truft,  is  liable  to  be  more  or  lefs  out 
of  the  ordinary  coiirfe  of  the  law;  and  the  law 
itfelf  is  fiifficient  to  animadvert  upon  it  with 
great  feveiity.  Nothing  indeed  can  binder  that 
fevere  letter  from  crufliing  us,  except  the  tempe¬ 
raments  it  may  receive  from  a  trial  bv  jury.  But 

,  if 
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Jf  the  habit  prevails  of  going  beyond  the  law ^  and 
fuperfeding  this  judicature,  of  carrying  offences, 
real  or  fuppofed,  into  the  legiflative  bodies,  who 
fhall  eftablifli  themfelves  into  courts  of  criminal 
equity  (fo  the  Star  Chamber  has  been  called  by 
Lord  Bacon),  all  the  evils  of  the  Star  Chamber 
are  revived.  A  large  and  liberal  conftruftion  in 
afcertaining  offences,  and  a  difcretionary  power 
in  punifliing  them,  is  the  idea  of  criminal  equity ; 
which  is  in  truth  a  monfter  in  Jurifprudence. 
It  fignifies  nothing  whether  a  court  for  this  pur- 
pofe  be  a  Committee  of  Council,  or  an  Hoiife  of 
Commons,  or  an  Houfe  of  Lords;  the  liberty  of 
the  fubjeft  will  be  equally  fubverted  by  it.  The 
true  end  and  purpofe  of  that  Houfe  of  Parliament 
which  entertains  fuch  a  jurifdidtion  will  be  de- 
ffroyed  by  it. 

I  will  not  believe,  what  no  other  man  living 
believes,  that  Mr.  Wilkes  was  punlfhed  for  the 
indecency  of  his  publications,  or  the  impiety  of 
his  ranfacked  clofet.  If  he  had  fallen  in  a  com^ 
mon  ilanghter  of  libellers  and  blafphemers,  I  could 
well  believe  that  nothing  more  was  meant  than 

O 

was  pretended.  But  when  I  fee  that,  for  years 
together,  full  as  impious,  and  perhaps  more  dan-^ 
irerous  writings  to  relig^ion  and  vdrtue  and  order, 

O  0^0^  ^  ^ 

have  not  been  puni(}ied,nor  their  authors  difcoun- 
tenanced ;  that  the  moft  audacious  libels  on 
Royal  Majefty  have  paffed  without  notice ;  that 
the  moft  trcafonable  inveftives  againft  the  laws, 
liberties,  and  conititution  of  the  country,  have 
not  met  with  the  flighteft  animadverfioii ;  I  muff: 
coaftder  this  as  a  Clocking  and  fliamelefs  pretence^ 

Never 

\ 
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Never  did  an  envenomed  fcurrillty  againft  ever>^ 
thing  facred  and  civil,  public  and  private,  rage 
through  the  kingdom  with  fuch  a  furious  and 
unbridled  licence.  All  this  ^yhile  the  peace  of 
the  nation  muft  be  fliaken,  to  ruin  one  libeller, 
and  to  tear  from  the  populace  a  Angle  favourite. 

Nor  is  it  that  vice  merely  fkulks  in  an  obfcure 
and  contemptible  impunity.  Does  not  the  publick 
behold  with  indignation,  perfons  not  only  gene- 
'rally  fcandalous  in  their  lives,  but  the  identical 
perfons  3vho,  by  their  fociety,  their  infliuftion,  . 
their  example,  their  encouragement,  have  drawn 
this  man  into  the  very  faults  which  have  furnifli- 
ed  the  Cabal  with  a  pretence  for  his  perfecution, 
loaded  with  every  kind  of  favour,  honour  and 
diftinaion  which  a  Court  can  beftow  ?  Add  but 
the  crime  of  fervility  (the  fceduni,  crimen  fervitu^ 
tis')  to  every  other  crime,  and  the  whole  mafs  is 
immediately  tranfmuted  into  virtue,  and  becomes 
the  juft  fubjea  of  reward  and  honour.  When 
therefore  I  reflea  upon  this  method  purfued  by 
the  Cabal  in  diftributing  rewards  and  punift- 
ments,  I  muft  conclude  that  Mr.  Wilkes  is  the 
objea  of  perfecution,  not  on  account  of  what  he 
has  done  in  common  with  others  who  are  the  ob- 
jeds  of  reward,  but  for  that  in  wdiich  he  diflers 
from  many  of  them  *,  that  he  is  purfued  foi  the 
fpirited  difpofitions  which  are  blended  with  his 
vices ;  for  his  unconcjuerable  firmneis,  for  his 
refolute,  indefatigable,  ftrenuous  refiftance  againft 
oppreflion. 

In  this  cafe,  therefore,  it  was  not  the  man  that 

was  to  be  puniflied,  nor  his  faults  that  were  to  ce 

difcoun- 
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difcoimtenanced.  Oppafition  to  adcs  of  power  was 
to  be  marked  by  a  kind  of  civil  profcription.  The 
popularity  which  (liould  arife  from  fuch  an  oppo- 
fition  was  to  be  (hewn  unable  to  proted  it.  The 
qualities  by  which  court  is  made  to  the  people, 
were  to  render  every  fault  inexpiable,  and  every 
'  error  irretrievable.  The  qualities  by  which  court 
is  made  to  power,  %vere  to  cover  and  to  fanftify 
ev^ery  thing.  He  that  will  have  a  fure  and  honour¬ 
able  feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  muft  take 
care  how  he  adventures  to  •  cultivate  popular 
qualities ;  othcrwife  he  may  remember  the  old 
maxim.  Breves  et  infauftos  popuU  Romani  amores. 
If,  therefore,  a  purfuit  of  popularity  expofe  a 
man  to  greater  dangers  than  a  difpofiticn  to  fer- 
vility,  the  principle  which  is  the  life  and  foul  of 
popular  eledions  will  perifli  out  of  the  confti- 
tution. 

It  behoves  the  people  of  England  to  conlider 
how  the  Houfe  of  Commons  under  the  operation 
of  thefe  examples  muft  of  neceffity  be  conftituted. 
On  the  fide  of  the  Court  will  be,  all  honours, 
offices,  emoluments ;  every  fort  of  perfonal  gra¬ 
tification  to  avarice  or  vanity ;  and,  what  is  of 
more  moment  to  moft  gentlemen,  the  means  of 
growing,  by  innumerable  petty  fervices  to  indi¬ 
viduals,  into  a  fpreading  intereft  in  their  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  let  us  fuppofe  a  perfon  un- 
connefted  with  the  Court,  and  in  oppofition  to 
its  fyftem.  For  his  own  perfon,  no  office,  or 
emolument,  or  title;  no  promotion,  ecclefiaftical, 
or  civil,  or  military,  or  naval,  for  children,  or 

brothers^ 
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brothers,  or  kindred.  In  vain  an  expiring 
intereft  in  a  borough  calls  for  offices,  or  Imall 
livings,  for  the  children  of  mayors,  and  aldermen, 
and  capital  burgeffes.  His  Court  rival  has  them 
all.  He  can  do  an  infinite  number  of  acts  of 
generolity  and  kindnefs,  and  even  of  public 
fpirit.  He  can  procure  indemnity  from  quarters. 
He  can  procure  advantages  in  trade.  He  can 
get  pardons  for  offences.  He  can  obtain  a  thou- 
fand  favours,  and  avert  a  thoufand  evils.  He 
may,  while  he  betrays  every  valuable  intereft 
of  the  kingdom,  be  a  benefacior,  a  patron,  a 
father,  a  guardian  angel,  to  his  borough.  The 
unfortunate  independent  member  has  nothing  to 
offer  but  barfh  refufal,  or  pitiful  excufe,  or 
defpondent  reprefentation  of  an  hopelefs  intereft. 
Except  from  his  private  fortune,  in  which  he 
may  be  equalled,  perhaps  exceeded,  by  his  Court 
competitor,  he  has  no  way  of  fhewing  any  one 
good  quality,  or  of  making  a  fingle  friend.  In 
the  Houfe,  he  votes  for  ever  in  a  difpirited 
minority.  If  he  fpeaks,  the  doors  are  locked. 
A  body  of  loquacious  place-men  go  out  to  tell 
the  world,  that  all  he  aims  at,  is  to  get  into  office. 
If  he  has  not  the  talent  of  elocution,  which  is  the 
cafe  of  many  as  wife  and  knowing  men  as  any  in 
the  Houfe,  he  is  liable  to  all  thefe  inconveni- 
encies,  without  the  eclat  which  attends  upon  any 
tolerably  fuccefsful  exertion  of  eloquence.  Can 
we  conceive  a  more  difeouraging  poft  of  duty 
than  this }  Strip  it  of  the  poor  reward  of  popu¬ 
larity  ;  fuffer  even  the  exceffes  committed  in 

defence 
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defence  of  the  popular  intereft,  to  become  a 
ground  for  the  majority  of  that  Houfe  to  form  a 
difqualification  out  of  the  line  of  the  law,  and  at 
their  pleafure,  attended  not  only  with  the  lofs  of 
the  franchife,  but  with  every  kind  of  perfonal 
difgrace* — If  this  fhall  happen,  the  people  of  this 
kingdom  may  be  affured  that  they  cannot  be 
firmly  or  faithfully  ferved  by  any  man.  It  is 
out  of  the  nature  of  men  and  things  that  they 
fhould ;  and  their  prefumption  will  be  equal  to 
their  folly,  if  they  expefl:  it.  TJie  power  of  the 
people,  within  the  laws,  muft  fhew  itfelf  fufficient 
to  proteft  every  reprefentative  in  the  animated 
performance  of  his  duty,  or  that  duty  cannot 
be  performed.  The  Houfe  of  Commons  can 
never  be  a  controul  on  other  parts  of  Govern¬ 
ment  unlefs  they  are  controuled  themfelves  by 
their  conftituents;  and  unlefs  thefe  conftituents 
poflefs  fome  right  in  the  choice  of  that  Houfe, 
which  it  is  riot  in  the  power  of  that  Houfe  to 
take  away.  If  they  fuller  this  power  pf  arbi¬ 
trary  incapacitation  to  ftand,  they  have  utterly 
perverted  every  other  power  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons.  The  late  proceeding,  I  will  not  fay, 
is  contrary  fo  law  5  it  mujt  be  fo;  for  the  power 
which  is  claimed  cannot,  by  any  poffibility,  be 
a  legal  power  in  any  limited  member  of  Go¬ 
vernment 

The  power  which  they  claim,  of  declaring 
incapacities,  w^ould  not  he  above  the  juft  claims  of 
a  final  judicature,  if  they  had  not  laid  it  down  as 
aficading  principle,  that  they  had  nO  rule  in  the 
cxereife  of  this  claim,  but  their  own  difcretion* 

Not 
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Not  one  of  their*  abettors  has  ever  undertaken  to 
affign  the  principle  of  imfitnefs,  the  fpecies  or 
degree  of  delinquency,  on  which  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  will  expel,  nor  the  mode  of  proceeding 
upon  it,  nor  the  evidence  upon  which  It  is  efta- 
bliflied.  The  direft  confequence  of  which  Is, 
that  the  firft  franchife  of  an  Englifliman,  and 
that  on  which  all  the  reft  vitally  depend,  is  to 
be  forfeited  for  fome  offence  which  no  man  knows, 
and  which  is  to  be  proved  by  no  known  rule 
whatfoever  of  legal  evidence.  This  is  fo  anoma¬ 
lous  to  our  whole  conftitution,  that  I  will  venture 
to  fay,  the  moft  trivial  right  which  the  fiibjeft 
claims,  never  was,  nor  can  be,  forfeited  in  fuch. 
a  manner. 

The  whole  of  their  ufurpation  is  eftabllfhed 
upon  this  method  of  arguing.  We  do  not  make 
laws.  No ;  we  do  not  contend  for  this  power. 
We  only  declare  ;  and,  as  we  are  a  tribunal 
both  competent  and  fupreme,  w^hat  we  declare  to 
be  law  becomes  law,  although  it  fliould  not  have 
been  fo  before.  Thus  the  circumftance  of  having 
no  appeal  from  their  jurifdiftion  is  made  to  imply 
that  they  have  no  rule  in  the  exerciie  of  it;  the 
judgement  does  not  derive  its  validity  from  its 
conformity  to  the  law;  but  prepofteroufly  the 
law  is  made  to  attend  on  the  judgement ;  and  the 
rule  of  the  judgement  is  no  other  than  the  occa- 
Jional  will  of  the  Houfe.  An  arbitrary  dlfcretion 
leads,  legality  follows;  which  is  juft  the  very 
nature  and  defcription  of  a  legiflativ'C  a£l. 

-  This  claim  in  their  hands  was  no  barren  theory. 
It  was  purfued  into  its  utmoft  confequences ;  and 

G  a  dangerous 
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a  dangerous  principle  has  begot  a  correfpondeilt 
practice.  A  fyftematic  fpirit  has  been  fhewn 
upon  both  fides^  The  elcftors  of  Middlefex 
chofe  a  perfon  whom  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
.  had  voted  incapable  ;  and  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
has  taken  in  a  member  whom  the  electors  of 
Middlefex  had  not  chofen.  By  a  eonftruftion 
on  that  legiflative  power  which  had  been  affum- 
ed,they  declared  that  the  true  legal  fenfe  of  the 
county  was  contained  in  the  minority,  on  that 
occafion  ;  and  might,  on  a  refiftance  to  a  vote  of 
incapacity,  be  contained  in  any  minority. 

When  any  conftruftion  of  law  goes  againft 
the  fpirit  of  the  privilege  it  was  meant  to  fupport, 
it  is  a  vicious  conftruftion.  It  is  material  to  us 
to  be  reprefen  ted  really  and  bona  Jide^  and  not 
in  forms,  in  types,  and  fliadows,  and  fiftions  of 
law.  The  right  of  eleftion  was  not  eftablifhed 
merely  as  a  matter  of  form^  to  fatisfy  fome 
method  and  rule  of  technical  reafoning;  it  was 
not  a  principle  which  might  fubftitute  a  T^itiiis 
or  a  Maevius^  a  fohn  Doe  or  Richard  Roe,  in 
the  place  of  a  man  fpecially  chofen;  not  a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  was  juft  as  well  fatisfied  with  one 
man  as  with  another.  It  is  a  right,  the  effeft  of 
which  is  to  give  to  the  people,  that  man,  and  that 
man  only,  whom  by  their  voices,  actually,  not 
conftruflively  given,  they  declare  that  they 
know,  eftecm,  love,  and  trufh  This  right  Is  a 
matter  within  their  own  power  of  judging  and 
feeling;  not  an  ens ,rationis  and  creature  of  law  : 
nor  can  thofe  devices,  by  which  any  thing  elfe  is 
fubfikuted  in  the  place  of  iuch  an  adual  choice, 
2  anfwer 
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finfwer  in  the  leaft  degree  the  end  of  reprefent- 
ation. 

I  know  that  the  courts  of  law  have  made  as 
ftralned  conftruftions  in  other  cafes.  Such  is  the 
conftruftion  in  common  recoveries.  The  method 
of  conftruftion  which  in  that  cafe  gives  to  the 
perfons  in  remainder,  for  their  fecurity  and  repre- 
fentative,  the  door-keeper,  cryer,  or  fweeper  of 
the  Court,  or  feme  other  fliadowy  being  with¬ 
out  fubftance  or  effeft,  is  a  fidion  of  a  very 
coarfe  texture.  This  was  however  fuffered,  by 
the  acquiefcence  of  the  whole  kingdom,  for  ages ; 
becaufe  the  evafion  of  the  old  ilatute  of  Weft- 
minfter,  \vhich  authorifed  perpetuities,  had  more 
fenfe  and  utility  than  the  law  which  was  evaded. 
But  an  attempt  to  turn  the  right  of  election  into 
fuch  a  farce  and  mockery  as  a  fiditious  fine  and 
recovery,  will,  I  hope,  have  another  fate  ;  becaufe 
the  laws  which  give  it  are  infinitely  dear  to  us,  and 
the  evafion  is  infinitely  contemptible. 

The  people  indeed  have  been  told,  that  this 
power  of  diferetionary  difqualification  is  vefted 
in  hands  that  they  may  truft,  and  who  v/ili  he  fiire 
not  to  abufe  it  to  their  prejudice.  Until  I  find 
lomething  in  this  argument  differing  from  that  on 
which  every  mode  of  defpotifm  has  been  defend¬ 
ed,  I  fhall  not  be  inclined  to  pay  it  any  great 
compliment.  The  people  are  fatisfied  to  trufl 
themielves  with  the  exercife  of  their  own  privi¬ 
leges,  and  do  not  defire  this  kind  intervention  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  free  them  from  the 
burthen. ,  'They  are  certainly  in  the  right.  They 
ou-nt  not  to  truil  the  Houfe  of  Commons  with  a 

O 
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power  over  their  franchlfes :  becaufe  the  confti^ 
tution,  which  placed  two  other  coordinate  powers 
to  controul  it,  repofed  ilo  fuch  confidence  in  that 
body.  It  were  a  folly  well  deferving  fervitude 
for  its  punifliment,  to  be  full  of  confidence  where 
the  laws  are  full  of  diftruft ;  and  to  give  to  an 
Houfe  of  Commons,  arrogating  to  its  foie  refolu- 
tion  the  iiiofl:  harfh  and  odious  part  of  legiflative 
authority,  that  degree  of  fubmiffion  which  is  due 
only  to  the  Legiflature  itfelf. 

When  the  Houfe  of  Commons*  In  an  endeavour 

t  ' 

to  obtain  new  advantages  at  the  expence  of  the 
other  orders  of  the  State,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Commons  at  large^  have  purfued  lirong  meafures ; 
if  it  were  not  juft,  it  was  at  leaft  natural,  that 
the  conftituents  fhould  connive  at  all  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  becaufe  we  were  ourfelves  ultimately 
to  profit*  But  when  thls^  fubmllfion  is  urged  to 
us,  in  a  conteft  between  the  reprefentatives  and 
ourfelves,  and  where  nothing  can  be  put  into  their 
fcale  which  is  not  taken  from  ours,  they  fancy  us 
to  be  children  when  they  tell  us  they  are  our  re¬ 
prefentatives,  our  own  flefh  and  blood,  and  that 
all  the  ftripes  they  give  us  are  for  our  good. 
I'he  very  defire  of  that  body  to  have  fuch  a 
trull  contrary  to  law  repofed  in  them,  (hews 
that  they  are  not  worthy  of  it.  They  certainly 
will  abufe  it;  becaufe  all  men  poffeffed  of  an 
uncontrouled  difcretionary  power  leading  to  the 
aggrandifement  and  profit  of  their  own  body 
have  always  abufed  it :  and  I  fee  no  particular 
fandlity  in  our  times,  that  is  at  all  likely,  by  a 
7  -  miraculous 
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miraculous  operation,  to  overrule  the  courfe  of 
nature. 

But  we  muft  purpofely  (hut  our  eyes,  If  we  con- 
fider  this  matter  merely  as  a  conteft  between  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  and  the  Eledlors.  .  The  true 
conteft  is  between  the  Electors  of  the  kingdom 
and  the  Crown ;  the  Crown  aftlng  by  an  inftru- 
mental  Houfe  of  Commons.  It  is  precifely  the 
fame,  whether  the  Mlnifters  of  the  Crown  can 
difqualify  by  a  dependent  Houfe  of  Commons, 
or  by  a  dependent  court  of  Star  Chamber^  or  by 
a  dependent  court  of  King’s  Bench.  If  once  . 
Members  of  Parliament  can  be  praftically  con¬ 
vinced,  that  they  do  not  depend  on  the  affe£lion 
or  opinion  of  the  people  for  their  political  being  ; 
they  will  give  themfelves  over,  without  even  an 
appearance  of  referve,  to  the  influence  of  the 
Court. 

Indeed,  a  Parliament  unconnedled  with  the 
people,  is  effentiai  to  a  Miniftry  uncon nefted 
with  the  people  ;  and  therefore  thofe  who  faw 
through  what  mighty  difficulties  the  ''interior 
Miniftry  waded,  and  the  exterior  were  dragged, 
in  this  bufinefs,  will  conceive  of  what  prodigi¬ 
ous  importance,  the  new  corps  of  Kings  men 
held  this  principle  of  occafional  and  perfonal  in-* 
capacitation,  to  the  v/hole  body  of  their  defign. 

When  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  thus  made 
to  confider  itfelf  as  the  mafter  of  its  conftituents, 
there  wanted  but  one  thing  to  fecure  that  Houfe 
againft  all  poffible  future  deviation  towards  po¬ 
pularity  ;  an  unlimited  fund  of  money  to  be  laid 
put  according  to  the  pleafure  of  the  Court. 
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To  compleat  the  fchenie  of  bringing  oiir  Court 
to  a  refemblance  to  the  neighbouring  Monarchies, 
it  was  neceffaryj  in  efTeft,  to  deftroy  thofe  ap¬ 
propriations  of  revenue,  which  feem  to  limit  the 
property,  as  the  other  laws  had  done  the  powers, 
of  the  Crovv^n.  An  opportunity  for  this  pur- 
pofe  was  taken,  upon  an  application  to  Parliament 
.for  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  Civil  Lift ;  vrhich 
ih  1769  had  amounted  to  513,000/.  Such  ap^r 
plication  had  been  made  upon  former  occaiicns ; 
but  to  do  it  in  the  former  manner  would  by 
no  means  anfwer  the  prefeiit  purpofe. 

Whenever  the  Crown  had  come  to  the  Com¬ 


mons  to  defire  a  iupplv  for  the  difchargiag  of 
debts  due  on  the  C^^')]  Lift ;  it  was  alwa}s  alked 
and  granted  with  one  of  the  three  following  qua¬ 
lifications;  lometimes  wi  Ji  all  of  them.  Either 
it  was  ftated,  that  the  revenue  had  been  diverted 
from  its  purpofes  by  Parliament :  or  that  thofe 
duties  had  fallen  fhort  of  the  fum  for  which  they 
were  given  by  Parliament,  and  that  the  intentioii 
of  the  Legillatiire  had  not  been  fulfilled  :  or  that 
the  money  required  to  difeharge  the  Civil  Lift 
Debt,  was  to  be  raifed  chargeable  oathe  Civil  Lift 
duties.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  Crown 
was  found  in  debt.  The  lefiening  and  granting 
away  fome  part  of  her  revenue  by  Parliament 
was  alledged  as  the  caufe  of  that  debt,  and  pleaded 
as  an  equitable  ground,  fuch  it  certainly  was,  for 
difeharging  it.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  duties 
which  were  then  applied  to  the  ordinary  Govern¬ 
ment  produced  clear  above  580,000/.  a  year  ^ 
bccaiife,  when  they  were  afterwards  granted  to 

George 
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George  the  Firft,  120,060/.  was  added,  to  com¬ 
plete  the  whole  to  700,000  /.  a  year.  Indeed  it 
was  then  afferted,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  trucly, 
that  for  many  years  the  net  produce  did  not 
amount  to  above  550,000  /.  The  Queen’s  ex-  . 
traordinary  charges  were  befides  very  confiderable; 
equal,  at  leaft,  to  any  we  have  known  in  our 
time.  The  application  to  Parliament  was  not 
for  an  abfolute  grant  of  money  ;  but  to  em¬ 
power  the  Queen  to  raife  it  by  borrowing  upon 
the  Civil  Lift  funds. 

^  The  Civil  Lift  debt  was  twice  paid  in  the 
reign  of  George  the  Firft.  I'he  money  was 
granted  upon  the  fame  plan  which  had  been 
followed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  Civil 
Lift  revenues  were  then  mortgaged  for  the  fum 
to  be  raifed,  and  ftood  charged  with  the  ranfom 
of  their  own  deliverance. 

George  the  Second  received  an  addition  to, 
his  Civil  Lift.  Duties  were  granted  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  raifing  800,000/.  a  year.  It  was  not 
until  he  had  reigned  nineteen  years,  and  after 
the  laft  rebellion,  that  he  called  upon  Parliament 
for  a  difeharge  of  the  Civil  Lift  debt.  The  ex¬ 
traordinary  charges  brought  on  by  the  rebellion, 
account  fully  for  the  neceftiities  of  the  Crown. 
However,  the  extraordinary  charges  of  Govern- 
ment  were  not  thought  a  ground  fit  tp  be  relied 
on. 

'  A  deficiency  of  the  Civil  Lift  duties  'for  feveral 
years  before,  was  ftated  as  the  principal,  if  not  the 
\vhGle,  ground  on  which  an  application  to  Par¬ 
liament  could  be  juftified.  About  this  time  the 
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produce  of  thefe  duties  had  fallen  pretty  low> 
and  even  upon  an  average  of  the  whole  reign 
never  produced  800,000/.  a  year  clear  to  the 
Treafury. 

That  Prince  reigned  fourteen  years  afterwards : 
not  only  no  new  demands  were  made  ;  but  with 
fo  much  good  order  were  his  revenues  and  ex- 
pences  regulated,  that,  although  many  parts  of 
the  eftablllhment  of  the  Court  were  uppn  a  larger 
and  more  liberal  fcale  than  they  have  been  fince, 
there  was  a  confiderable  fum  in  hand,  on  his 
deceafe,  amounting  to  about  170,000/.  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  fervice  of  the  Civil  Lift  of  his  prefent 
Majefty.  So  that,  if  this  Reign  commenced  with 
a  greater  charge  than  ufual,  there  was  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  abundantly  to  fupply  all 
the  extraordinary  expence.  That  the  Civil  Lift 
fliould  have  been  exceeded  in  the  two  former 
reigns,  efpecially  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Firft, 
was  not  at  all  furprizing.  His  revenue  was  but 
700,000/.  annually;  if  it  ever  produced  fo  much 
clear.  The  prodigious  and  dangerous  difalfeftion 
to  the  very  being  of  the  eftabliftiment,  and  the 
caufe  of  a  Pretender  then  powerfully  abetted 
from  abroad,  produced  many  demands  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  nature  both  abroad  and  at  home. 
Much  management  and  great  expences  were 
neceffary.  But  the  throne  of  no  Prince  has  flood 
upon  more  unfhaken  foundations  than  that  of 
his  prefent  Majefty. 

To  have  exceeded  the  fum  given  for  the  Civil 
Lift,  and  to  have  incurred  a  debt  Vv^ithout  fpecial 
authority  of  Parliament,  was,  primafacie^  a  cri-. 

minal 
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miiial  ad:  as  fuch,  Minifters  ought  _  naturally 
rather  to  have  withdrawn  it  from  the  iiilpechon, 
than  to  have  expofed  it  to  the  fcrutlny ,  ot  i  ar- 
liament.  Certainly  they  ought,  of  theinielves, 
officioully  to  have  come  armed  with  every  fort 
of  argument,  which,  by  explaining,  could  excule, 
a  matter  in  itfelf  of  prefumptive  guilt.  But  the 
terrors  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  are  no  longer 

for  Minifters.  ,  o.  r 

On  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar  character  ot 

the  Houle  of  Commons,  as  truftee  of  the  public 
purfe,  would  have  led  them  to  call  with  a 
pundilious  folicitude  for  every  public  account, 
and  to  have  examined  into  them  with  the  moft 
rigorous  accuracy » 

The  capital  ufe  of  an  account  is,  thatthe  reality 
of  the  charge,  the  reafon  of  incurring  it,  and  the 
juftice  and  neceffity  of  difcharging  it,  fliould  all 
appear  antecedent  to  the  payment.  No  man  ever 
pays  firft,  and  calls  for  his  account  afterwards ; 
Lcaufe  he  would  thereby  let  out  of  his  bands 
the  principal,  and  indeed  only  efreftiial,  means  of 
compelling  a  full  and  fair  one.  But,  in  national 
bufinefs,  there  is  an  additional  reafon  for  a  pre¬ 
vious  produdlon  of  every  account.  It  is  a  check, 
perhaps  the  only  one,  upon  a  corrupt  and  pro¬ 
digal  ufe  of  public  money.  An  account  after 
payment  "is  to  no  rational  purpofe  an  account. 
However,  the  Houfe  of  Commons  thought  all 
thefe  to  be  antiquated  principles ;  they  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  molt  Parliamentary  way  of 
proceeding  was,  to  pay  firft  what  the  Court 
fhpught  proper  to  demand,  and  to  take  its  chance 

for 
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for  an  examination  into  accounts  at  fome  time  of 
greater  leifure* 

The  nation  had  fettled  800,000/.  a  year  on 
,  the  Crown,  as  fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  its 
dignity,  upon  the  eftimate  of  its  own  Mlnifters. 
Y/hen  Minifters  came  to  Parliament,  and  faid 
that  this  allowance  had  not  been  fufficient  for  the 
purpofe,  and  that  they  had  Incurred  a  debt  of 
500,000/.  would  it  not  have  been  natural  for 
Parliament  firft  to  have  aikecl,  how,  and  by 
what  means,  their  appropriated  allowance  came 
to  be  iniufficient  ?  Would  it  not  have  favoured 
of  fome  attention  to  juftice,  to  have  feen  in  what 
periods  of  Ad  mini  il  ration  this  debt  had  been  ori- 
pinaliy  incurred?  that  they  mipht  difeover,  and, 
if  need  were,  animadv^ert  on  the  perfons  who  were 
found  the  rnoft  culpable?  To  put  their  hands 
upon  fuch  articles  of  expenditure  as  they  thought 
improper  or  exceffive,  and  to  fecure,  in  future, 
againib  fuch  mifapplication  or  exceeding  ?  Ac¬ 
counts  for  any  other  piirpofes,are  but  a  matter  of 
curiofity,  and  no  genuine  Parliamentary  objeft. 
AH  the  accounts  which  could  anfwer  any  of  thefe 
purpefes  were  refufed,  or  poflponed  by  previous 
quePtions.  Every  idea  of  prevention  was  rejeSed, 
asyonveylng  an  improper  lufpicion  of  the  Minifters 
of  the  Crown. 

When  every  leading  account  had  been  refufed, 
many  others  were  granted  with  fufficient  facility. 

But  wLh  c^reat  candour  alio,  the  Houfe  was 
informed,  that  hardly  any  of  them  could  be  ready 
Tinlil  the  next  feffion  ;  -  fome  of  them  perhaps  not 
io  iaon.  But,  in  order  firmly  to  eitabHffi  the 

precedent 
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nrecedent  of  payment  previous  to  account,  and  to 
form  it  into  a  fettled  rule  of  the  Houfe,  the  god 
in  the  machine  was  brought  down,  nothing  e  s 
than  the  wonder-working  Law  oj  Parlmnent. 
It  was  alledged,  that  it  is  the  law  of  Parliament, 
when  any  demand  comes  from  the  Crown,  that 
the  Ploufc  rhiiif  go  immediately  into  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Supply ;  in  which  Committee  It  was 
allowed,  .that  the  produdion  and  examinatic«i  ot 
accounts  would  be  quite  proper  and  regu  ar.  ^  t 
was  therefore  carried,  that  they  fhould  go  into 
the  Committee  without  delay,  and  without  ac¬ 
counts,  in  order  to  examine  with  great  m-der 
and  regularity  things  that  could  not  pomoly 
come  before  them.  After  this  itroke  of  oroeriy 
and  Parliamentary  wit  and  humour,  they  went 
into  the  Committee ;  and  very  geiieroufly  voted 

the  payment.  .  ,  ,  , 

There  was  a  circumftance  in  that  debate  too 

remarkable  to  be  overlooked.  This  debt  of  the 
Civil  Lift. was  all  along  argued  upon  the  lame 
footing  as  a  debt  of  the  State,  contraded  upon 
national  authority.  Its  payment  was  urged  as 
equally  prefting  upon  the  public  faith  and  honour ; 
and  when  the  whole  year’s  account  was  itatect, 
in  what  is  called  Lhe  Budget,  the  Miniftry  valued 
themfelves  on  the  payment  of  fo  much  public 
debt,  iuft  as  if  they  had  difcharged  500,000/.  ot 
navy  or  exchequer  bills.  Though,  in  truth,  then 
payment,  from  the  Sinking  Fund,  of  debt  wnic 
was  never  ccntraded  by  Parliamentary  authority, 
was,  to  ail  intents  end  purpoles,  lo  much  debt 

incurred.  But  fuch  is  the  prclent  notion  of  public 

credit. 
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credit,  and  payment  of  debt.  No  wonder  that  it 
produces  fuch  eftefts. 

'  Nor  was  the  Houfe  at  all  more  attentive  to  a 
provident  fecurity  againft  future,  than  it  had  been 
to  a  vindiftive  retrofpeft  to  paft,  mifmanagements. 
I  fhould  have  thought  indeed  that  a  Minifterial 
promife,  during  their  own  continuance  in  office, 
might  have  been  given,  though  this  would  have 
been  but  a  poor  fecurity  for  the  publick.  Mr, 
Peihara  gave  fuch  an  alTurance,  and  he  kept  his 
word.  But  nothing  was  capable  of  extorting  from 
our  Minifters  any  thing  which  had  the  leafl  re- 
femblance  to  a  promife  of  confining  the  expences 
of  the  Civil  Lift  within  the  limits  which  had  been 
fettled  by  Parliament.  This  referve  of  theirs  I  look 
upon  to  be  equivalent  to  the  cleared  declaration, 
that  they  were  refblved  upon  a  contrary  courfe. 

However,  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt, 
iri  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  after  thanking 
Parliament  for  the  relief  fo  liberally  granted,  the 
Minifters  inform  the  two  Houfes,  that  they  will 
endeavour  to  confine  the  expences  of  the  Civil 
Government  —  within  what  limits  think  you  ? 
thofe  which  the  law  had  preferibed  ?  Not  in  the 
lea  ft  —  ‘‘  fuch  limits  as  the  honour  of  the 

Crown  can  poffibly  admit.” 

Thus  they  eftablifhedan  arbitrary  A  for 

that  dignity  which  Parliament  had  defined  and 
limited  to  a  legal  ftandard.  They  gave  them- 
felves,  under  the  lax  and  indeterminate  idea  of  the 
'honour  of  the  Crown,  a  full  loofe  for  all  manner 
of  diffipation,  and  all  manner  of  corruption.  This 
arbitrary  ftandard  they  were  not  afraid  to  hold 

out 
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out  to  both  Houfes  ;  while  an  idle  and  unopera¬ 
tive  Aft  of  Parliament,  cftimating  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown  at  800,000  /.  and  confining  it  to 
that  fum,  adds  to  the  number  of  obfolete  ftatutes 
which  load  the  ftielves  of  libraries  without  any  fort 

of  advantage  to  the  people. 

After  this  proceeding,  I  fuppofe  that  no  man 
can  be  fo  weak  as  to  think  that  the  Crown  is 
limited  to  any  fettled  allowance  whatfoever.  For 
if  the  Miniftry  has  800,000/.  a  year  by  the  law  of 
the  land  j  and  if  by  the  law  of  Parliament  all  the 
debts  which  exceed  it  are  to  be  paid  previous  to 
I  the  produftion  of  any  account ;  I  prefame  that  this 

is  equivalent  to  an  income  with  no  other  limits 
than  the  abilities  of  the  fubjeft  and  the  modera¬ 
tion  of  the  Court ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  is  fuch  an 
income  as  is  poflelled  by  every  ablolute  IVIonarch 
in  Europe.  It  amounts,  as  a  perlbnx)f  great  ability 
faid  in  the  debate,  to  an  unlimited  power  of  draw- 
ing  upon  the  Sinking  Fund.  Its  effeft  on  the 
i  public  credit  of  this  kingdom  muft  be  obvious ;  for 
!  m  vain  is  the  Sinking  Fund  the  great  buttrefs  of  all 
the  reft,  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  Miniftry  to 
I  refort  to  it  for.the  payment  of  any  debts  which 
'  they  may  choofe  to  incur,  under  the  name  of  the 
Civil  Lift,  and  through  the  medium  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  thinks  itfelf  obliged  by  law  to  vote 
i  fupplies  without  any  other  account  than  that  of  the 
i  mere  exiftence  of  the  debt. 

Five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  is  a  ferious  fum. 
'But  it  is  nothing  to  the  prolific  principle  upon 
which  the  fum  was  voted ;  a  principle  that  may 
be  well  called,  the  fruitful  mother  of  an  hundred 

more. 
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more.  Neither  is  the  damage  to  public  credit  of 
very  great  confequence,  when  compared  with 
that  which  refults  to  public  morals  aad  to  the 
fafety  of  the  conftitution,  from  the  exhauftlefs 
mine  of  corruption  opened  by  the  precedent,  and 
to  be  wrought  by  the  principle,  of  the  late  pay- 
'ment  of  the  debts  of  the  Civil  Lift.  The  power 
of  difcretionary  difqualification  by  one  law  of 
Parliament,  and  the  neceflity  of  paying  every  debt 
of  the  Civil  Lift  by  another  law  of  Parliament,  if 
fufFered  to  pafs  unnoticed,  muft  eftabiifh  fuch  a 
fund  of  rewards  and  terrors  as  will  make  Parliament 
the  beft  appendage  and  fupport  of  arbitrary  power 
that  ever  was  invented  by  the  wit  of  man.  This 
is  felt.  The  quarrel  is  begun  between  the  Repre- 
fentatives  and  the  People.  The  Court  faction 
have  at  length  committed  them. 

In  fuch  a  ftralt  the  wifeft  may  well  be  per¬ 
plexed,  and  the  boldeft  ftaggered.  The  circum- 
ftances  arc  in  a  great  meafure  new.  We  have 
hardly  any  land -marks  from  the  wifdom  of  our 
anceftors,  to  guide  us.  At  beft  we  can  only  follow 
the  fpirit  of  their  proceeding  in  other  cafes.  I 
know  the  diligence,  with  which  my  obfervations 
on  our  public  diiorders  have  been  made;  1  am 
very  fure  of  the  integrity  t)f  the  motives  on  which 
they  are  publillied  :  1  cannot  be  equally  confident 
in  any  plan  for  the  abfolute  cure  of  thole  dif¬ 
orcers,  or  for  their  certain  future  prevention. 
My  aim  is  to  bring  this  matter  into  more  public 
difcullion.  Let  the  fagacity  of  others  work  upon 
it.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  medical  writers  to 

deferibe 
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defcribe  hiftories  of  dileafes  very  accurately,  on 
vvhofe  cure  they  can  fay  but  very  little. 

The  firft  ideas  which  generally  fugged:  them- 
felves,  for  the  cure  of  Parliamentary  diforders, 
are,  to  fhorten  the  duration  of  Parliaments ;  and 
to  difqualify  all,  or  a  great  number  of  placemen, 
from  a  feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  What¬ 
ever  efficacy  there  may  be  in  thofe  remedies,  I 
am  fure  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  to  apply  them.  A  reftoration  of  the  right  of 
free  eleftion  is  a  preliminary  indifpenfable  to  every 
ocher  reformation.  What  alterations  ought  after¬ 
wards  to  be  made  in  the  conftitution,  is  a  matter 
of  deep  and  difficult  refearch. 

.  If  [  wrote  merely  to  pleafe  the  popular  palate, 
.it  would  indeed  be  as  little  troublefome  to  me 
as  to  another,  to  extol  thefe  remedies,  fo  famous 
in  fpeculatlon,  but  to  which  their  greateft  ad¬ 
mirers  have  never  attempted  ferioufly  to  refort  in 
pracl;ice.  I  confefs  then,  that  I  have  no  fort  of 
reliance  upon  either  a  Triennial  Parliament,  ora 
place- bill.  With  regard  to  the  former,  perhaps  it 
might  rather  .ferve  to  counteraft,  than  to  promote 
the  ends  that  are  propofed  by  it.  To  fay  nothing 
of  the  horrible  diforders  among  the  people  attend¬ 
ing  frequent  elections,  I  ffiould  be  fearful  of  com- 
mi  it  ring,  every  three  years,  the  independent  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  country  into  a  conteft  with  the  Trea- 
fury.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  which  of  the  contending 
parties  would  be  rained  firit.  Whoever  has  taken 
a 'Careful  view  of  public  proceedings,  fo  as  to 
endeavour  to  2:round  his  fueculations  on  his  ex- 
'  perlence,  muu  have  obierved  how  prodigioufiy 
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greater  the  power  of  Mlniftry  Is  in  the  firft  and  laft 
ieffionof  a  Parliament,  than  It  is  in  the  intermediate 
period,  when  Members  fit  a  little  firm  on  their 
feats.  The  perfons  of  the  greateft  Parliamentary 
experience,  with  whom  I  have  converfed,  did 
conftantly,  in  canvafling  the  fate  of  qiieftions, 
allow  fomething  to  the  Court-fide,  upon  account 
of  the  eledions  depending  or  imminent.  The  evil 
complained  of,  if  it  exifis  In  the  prefent  ftate  of 
things,  would  hardly  be  removed  by  a  triennial 
Parliament :  for,  unlefs  the  influence  of  Govern¬ 
ment  In  eleftions  can  be  entirely  taken  away,  the 
more  frequently  they  return,  the  more  they  will 
harrafs  private  independence;  the  more  generally 
men  will  be  compelled  to  fly  to  the  fettled, 
fyftematic  interefl:  of  Government,  and  to  the  re- 
fources  of  a  boundlefs  Civil  Lift.  Certainly  fome¬ 
thing  may  be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done, 
towards  leflening  that  influence  in  eledions; 
and  this  will  be  neceflary  upon  a  plan  either  of 
longer  or  fliorter  duration  of  Parliament.  But 
nothing  can  fo  perfedly  remove  the  evil,  as  not 
to  render  fuch  contentions,  too  frequently  re¬ 
peated,  utterly  ruinous,  firft  to  independence  of 
fortune,  and  then  to  independence  of  fpirit.  As 
I  am  only  giving  an  opinion  on  this  point,  and 
not  at  all  debating  it  in  an  adverfe  line,  I  hope  I 
may  be  excufed  in  another  obfervation.  With 
great  truth  I  may  aver,  that  I  never  remember  to 
have  talked  on  this  fubjed  with  any  man  much 
con v^erfant  with  public  bufinefs,  who  confidered 
(hort  Parliaments  as  a  real  improvement  of  the 
conftitution.  Gentlemen,  warm  in  a  popular 
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taufe,  are  ready  enough  to  attribute  all  the  decla- 
-  rations  of  fuch  perfons  to  corrupt  motives.  But 
the  habit  of  affairs,  If,  on  one  hand,  It  tends  to 
corrupt  the  niltid,  furnlfhes  it,  oil  the  other, 
with  the  means  of  better  information.  The 
authority  of  fuch  perfons  will  always  have  fome 
weight.  It  may  ftand  upOh  a  par  with  the  fpecu- 
iations  of  thpfe  who  are  lefs  praftifed  In  bufinefs ; 
and  who,  with  perhaps  phrer  intentions,  have  not 
fo  effeftual  means  of  judging.  It  is,  befides,  art 
effect  of  vulgar  and  puerile  malignity  to  imagine, 
that  every  Statefman  is  of  cOurfe  corrupt;  and 
that  his  opinion,  upon  every  conftitutional  point, 
is  fcdely  formed  Upon  fome  finifter  intereft. 

The  next  favourite  remedy  is  a  Place-bill.  The 
•fame  principle  guides  in  both ;  I  mean,  the  opinion 
which  is  entertained  by  many,  of  the  infallibility 
of  laws  and  regulations.  Id  the  cure  of  public 
diftempers.  Without  being  as  unreafottably  doubt¬ 
ful  as  many  are  unwifely  confident,  1  will  only 
fay,  that  this  alfo  is  a  matter  very  Well  worthy 
of  ferious  and  mature  reflexion.  It  is  not  eafy 
to  forelee,  what  the  effect  would  be,  of  difcon- 
nefting  with  Parliament,  the  greateft  part  of  thofe 
who  hold  civil  employments,  and  of  fuch  mighty 
and  important  bodies  as  the  military  and  naval 
.  eftablifhments.  It  were  better,  perhaps,  that  they 
Ihould  have  a  corrupt  intereft  in  the  forms  of  the 
cOnftitution,  than  that  they  fhould  have  none  at 
all.  This  is  a  queftioh  altogether  different  from 
•  the  difqualification  of  a  particular  defcription  of 
Revenue  Officers  from  feats  in  Parliament ;  or, 
perhaps,  of  all  the  lower  forts  of  them  from 
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votes  in  eleftlons.  In  the  former  cafe,  only 
the  few  are  affedled ;  in  the  latter,  only  the  incon- 
liderable.  But  a  great  official,  .  a  great  pro- 
feffional,  a  great  military  and  naval  intereft,  all 
neceffarily  comprehending  many  people  of  the 
firft  weight,  ability,  wealth,  and  fpirit,  has  been 
gradually,  formed  in  the  kingdom.  Thefe  new 
mterefts  muft  be  let  into  a  fhare  of  reprefenta- 
tion,  elfe  poffibly  they  may  be  inclined  to  deftroy 
thofe  inftitutions  of  which  they  are  not  permitted 
to  partake.  This  is  not  a  thing  to  be  trifled  with ; 
nor  is  it  every  well-meaning  man,  that  is  fit  to 
put  his  hands  to  it.  Many  other  fcrious  confi- 
derations  occur.  I  do  not  open  them  here, 
becaufe  they  are  not  direftly  to  my  pnrpofe; 
propofing  only  to  give  the  reader  fome  tafte  of 
the  difficulties  that  attend  all  capital  changes  in 
,  the  confiitution  ;  jufl  to  hint  the  uncertainty,  to 
fay  no  vvorfcj  of  preventing  the  Court,  as  long  as 
it  has  ‘the  means  of  influence  abundantly  in  its 
power,  of  applying  that  influence  to  Parliament ; 
and  perhaps,  if  the  public  method  were  precluded, 
of  doing  it  in  fome  worfe  and  more  dangerous 
incthodi  Underhand  and  oblique  ways  would 
be  ftudied.  The  fcience  of  evafion,  already  tole¬ 
rably  underflood,  would  then  be  brought  to  the 
greateft  peifedion.  It  is  no  Inconfiderable  part  of 
wifdom,  to  know  how  much  of  an  evil  ought  to 
be  tolerated  ;  left,  by  attempting  a  degree  of 
purity  imprafticable  in  degenerate  times  and 
manners,  inflead  of  cutting  off  the  fubfifting  Ill 
pracfices,  new  corruptions  might  be  produced 
tor  the  concealment  and  fecurity  of  the  old.  It 
5  '  '  were 
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were  better,  undoubtedly,  that  no  Influence  at 
all  could  affedl  the  mind  of  a  Member  of  Par¬ 
liament.  But  of  all  modes  of  influence,  in  my 
opinion,  a  place  under  the  Government  is  the 
leaft  difgraceful  to  the  man  who  holds  it,  and 
by  far  the  mofl:  fafe  to  the  country.  I  would 
not  (hut  out  that  fort  of  influence  which  i?  open 
and  vifible,  which  is  connected  with  the  dignity 
and  the  fervice  of  the  State,  when  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  prevent  the  influence  of  contrafts,  of 
j  fubfcriptlons,  of  direft  bribery,  and  thofe  innu- 
I  merable  methods  of  clandeftine  corruption,  which 
i  are  abundantly  in  the  hands  of  the  Court,  and 
which  will  be  applied  as  long  as  thefe  means  of 
'corruption,  and  the  difpolition  to  be  corrupted, 
have  exiftence  amongft  us.  Our  conftitiition 
(lands  on  a  nice  equipoife,  with  Iteep  precipices^ 
and  deep  waters  upon  all  lides  of  it.  In  re¬ 
moving  it  from  a  dangerous  leaning  towards  one 
(ide,  there  may  be  a  rifque  of  overfetting  it  on 
the  other.  Every  projeft  of  a  material  change  in 
a  Government  fo,  complicated  as  ours,  combined 
at  the  fame  time  with  external  circumftances  ftill 
more  complicated,  is  a  matter  full  of  difficulties; 
in  which  a  confiderate  man  v/ill  not  be  too  ready 
to  decide ;  a  prudent  man  too  ready  to  undertake  ; 
or  an  honeft  man  too  ready  to  promife.  They 
do  not  refpecl  the  publick  nor  themfelves,  who 
engage  for  more,  than  they  are  fure  that  they 
ought  to  attempt,  or  that  they  are  able  to  per¬ 
form.  Thefe  are  my  fentiments,  weak  perhaps, 
but  honeft  and  unbiafled  ;  and  fubmitted  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  opinion  of  grave  men,  well  aifedted 
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to  the  conftitutlon  of  their  country,  and  of  ex^ 
perierice  in  what  may  heft  promote  or  hurt  it. 

indeed,  in  the  fituatlon  in  which  we  ftand, 
with  an  Immenfe  revenue,  an  enormous  debt, 
mighty  eftabllfhments,  Government  itfelf  a  great 
banker  and  a  great  merchant,  I  fee  no  other  way 
for  the  prefervatlon  of  a  decent  attention  to  public 
intereft  in  the  Reprefentatlves,  but  interpojition 
oj  the  body  of  the  people  itfelf  whenever  it  fliall 
appear,  by  fome  flagrant  and  notorious  aft,  by* 
fome  capital  innovation,  that  thefe  Reprefenta- 
tives.  are  going  to  over-leap  the  fences  of  the 
law, .  and  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  power*  This 
interpolation  i^  a  moft  unpleafant  remedy.  But, 
if  it  is  a  legal  remedy,  it  is  Intended  on  fome 
pceafion  to.  be  ufed  ;  to  be  ufed  then  only,  when 
is  evident  that  nothing  elfe  can  hold  the  con- 
ftltution  to  its  true  principles. 

The  diftempers  ,of  Monarchy  were  the  great 
fulyefts  of  apprehenlion  and  redrefs,  in  the  laft 
century ;  in  this,  the  'diftempers  of  Parliament. 
It  is  not  in  Parliament  alone  that  the  remedy  for 
Parliamentary  diforders  can  be  compleated*  hardly 
Indeed  can  it  begin  there.  Until  a  confidence  in 
Government  is  re-eftablilhed,  the  people  ought 
to  be  excked  to-  a  more  ftrift  and  detailed  at¬ 
tention  to  the  conduft  of  their  Reprefentatives, 
Standards,  for  judging .  more  fy ftenratically  upon 
their  conduft,  ought  to  be  fettled  in  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  counties  and  corporations.  Frequent  and 
correft  lifts  of  the  voters  in  all  important  quef- 
tioiis  ought  to  be  procured/ 
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By  fuch  means  fomething  may  be  done.  By 
fuch  means  it  may  appear  who  thofe  are,  that, 
by  an  indifcriminate  fupport  of  all  Admin iftra- 
tions,  have  totally  banifhed  all  integrity  -  and 
confidence  out  of  public  proceedings ;  have  con¬ 
founded  the  beft  men  with  the  worft ;  and 
weakened  and  diflblved,  inftead  of  ftrength- 
ening  and  comparing,  the  general  frame  of 
Government.  If  any  perfon  is  more  concerned 
for  government  and  order,  than  for  the  liberties 
of  his  country  ;  even  he  is  equally  concerned 
to  put  an  end  to  this  courfe  of  indifcriminate 
fupport.  It  is  this  blind  and  undiftinguifliing 
fupport,  that  feeds  the  fpring  of  thofe  very  difor- 
ders,  by  which  he  is  frighted  into  the  arms  of  that 
faftion  which  contains  in  itfelf  the  fource  of  all 
diforders,  by  enfeebling  all  tbe  vifible  and  regular 
authority  of  the  State.  The  diftemper  is  increafed 
by  his  injudicious  and  prepofteroii^  endeavours, 
or  pretences,  for  the  cure  of  it. 

An  exterior  Adminiftration,  chofen- for  its 
impotency,  or  after  it  is  chofen  purpofely  ren¬ 
dered  impotent,  in  order  to  be  rendered  fub- 
fervient,  will  not  be  obeyed.  -  The  laws  thern- 
leives  will  not  be  ^  refpefted,  w^hen  thofe  who 
execute  them  are  delpifed  ;  and  they  will  be 
defpifed,  when  their  power  is  not  immediate 
■from  the  CroWn,  or  natural  in  the  kingdom. 
Never  were  Minifters  better  fupported  in  Par¬ 
liament.  Parliamentary  fupport  comes  and  goes 
with  office,  totally  regardlefs  of  the  man,  or  the 
merit.  Is  Government  ftrengthened  ?  It  grows 
weaker  and  weaker;  the  popular  torrent  gains 
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upon  it  every  hour.  Let  us  learn  from  our  ex¬ 
perience.  It  is  not  fupport  that  is  wanting  to 
Government,  but  reformation.  When  Miniftry 
refts  upon  public  opinion,  it  is  not  indeed  built 
upon  a  rock  of  adamant ;  but  when  it  ftands 
upon  private  humour,  its  ftrufliure  is  of  ftubble, 
and  its  foundation  is  on  quickfand.  I  repeat  it 

-  ag'ain.  He  that  fupports  every  Adminiftration, 
fabverts.all  Government.  As  the  whole  bu- 
fmefs  in  which  Courts  ufualiy  take  an  intereft 
goes  on  at  p refen t  equally  well,  in  whatever 

*  hands,  whether  high  or  low,  wife  or  foolidi, 
fcandaloiis  or  reputable  ;  there  is  nothing  to 
hold  it  firm  to  any  one  body  of  nien,  or  to  any 
one  confiftent  fcheme  of  politicks.  Nothing 

•  interpofes,  to  prevent  the  full  operation  of  all 
the  caprices  and  all  the  paflions  of  a  Court  upon 
the  fervants  of  the  publick.  The  fyftem  of 
Adminiftration  is  therefore  open  to  continual 
(hocks  ajid  changes,  upon  the  principles  of  the 
jneaneft  cabal,  and  the  moft  contemptible  in¬ 
trigue.  Nothing  can  be  folid  and  permaqent. 
All  good  men  at  length  fly  with  horrour  from 
fuch  a  fervice.  Men  of  rank  and  ability,  with 
the  fpirit  which  ought  to  animate  fuch  men 
in  a  free  ftate,  while  they  decline  the  jurif- 
didion  of  dark  cabal  on  their  adions  and  their 
fortunes,  will,  for  both,  chearfidly  put  them- 
felves  upon  their  country.  They  will  truft  an 
inquifitive  and  diftinguifhing  Parliament’;  be- 
,caufe  it  does  enquire,  and  does  diftinguifh ;  if 
they  ad  well,  they  know,  that  in  fuch  a  Par¬ 
liament,  they  will  be  fupported  againft  any 

intrigue ; 
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intrigue  j  if  they  aft  ill,  they  know  that  no 
intrigue  can  proteft  them.  This  fituation,  how¬ 
ever  aweful,  is  honourable.  But  in  one  hour, 
and  in  the  felf-fame  Affembly,  without  any 
affigned  or  aflignable  caufe,  to  be  precipitated 
from  the  higheft  authority  to  the  moft  marked 
negleft,  poflibly  into  the  greateft  peril  of  life 
and  reputation,  is  a  fituation  full  of  danger,  and 
defiitute  of  honour.  It  will  be  fiiunned  equally 
bv  every  man  of-  prudence^  and  every  man  of 
fpirit. 

Such  are  the  confequences  of  the  divifion  of  the 
Court  from  the  Adminifiration ;  and*  of  the  divi- 
lion  of  public  men  among  themlelves.  By  the 
former  of  thefe,  lawful  Government  is  undone ; 
by  the  latter,  all  oppolition  to  lawlefs  power  is* 
rendered  impotent.  Government  may  in  a  great 
meafure  be  reftored,  if  any  confiderable  bodies  of 
men  have  honefty  and  refolution  enough  never 
to  accept  Adminifiration,  unlefs  this  garrifon  of 
King^s  men^  which  is  ftationed,  as  in  a  citadel, 
to  controul  and  enfiave  it,  be  entirely  broken 
and  diibanded,  and  every  work  they  have  thrown 
up  be  leveled  with  the  ground.  The  dlfpofitlon 
of  public  men  to  keep  this  corps  together,  and 
to  aft  under  it,  or  to  co-operate  with  it,  is  a 
touchfione  by  which  every  Adminifiration  ought 
in  future  to  be  tried.  There  has  not  been  one 
which  has  not  fufiiciently  experienced  the  utter  in- 
compatiblHty  of  that  Fadion  with  the  public  peace, 
,and  with  all  the  ends  of  good  Government :  fince, 
if  they  oppofed  it,  they  foon  lofi  every  power  of 
ferving  the  Crown  ;  if  they  fubrnitted  to  It,  they 
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loft  all  the  efteem  of  their-  country.  Until 
Minifters  give  to  the  publick  a  full  proof  of 
their  entire  alienation  from  that  fyftem.  how¬ 
ever  plauiible  their  pretences,  we  may  be  fure 
they  are  more  intent  on  the  emoluments  than  the 
duties  of  office.  If  they  refufe  to  give  this  proof, 
W  knovv  of  what  ftufl  they  are  made.  In  this 
particular,  it  ought  to  be  the  eleftors  bufinefs  to 
look  to  their  Reprefentatives.  The  eleftprs  ought 
to  ‘  eileem  it  no  lefs  culpable  in  their  Member  to 
give  a  Angle  vote  in  Parliament  to  fuch  an  Ad- 
miniftration,  than  to  take  an  pffice  under  it ;  to 
endure  it,  than  to  a£l  in  it.  The  notorious  infi¬ 
delity  and  verfatility  of  Members  of  Parliament 
in  their  opinions  of  men  and  things  ought  in 
a  particular  manner  to  be  confidered  by  the 
eledors  in  the  enquiry  which  is  rccornmended  to 
them.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  holdings  of 
that  deftrudfve  fyftem,  vymich  has  endeavoured 
to  unhinge  all  the  virtuous,  honourable,  and 
ufeful  connexions  in  the  kingdom. 

This  Gabal  has,  with  great  fuccefs,  propagated 
a  dodrine  which  ferv^es  for  a  colour  to  thofe  ads 
of  treachery;'  and  whilft  it  receives  any  degree 
of  countenance,  it  will  be  utterly  fenfelefs  to 
look  for  a  vigorous  oppofifiqn  to  the  Court  Party. 
The  dodrine  is  this :  That  all  political  connex¬ 
ions  are  in  their  nature  fadious,  and  as  fuch 
ought  to  be  diffipated,  and  deftroyed;  and  that 
the  rule  for  forming  Admlniftrations  Is  mere 
perfohal  ability  (on  the  judgement  of  this  Cabal 
upoii  it)  "takdi  by  draughts  from  every  divifioii 
and  denomination  of  public  men.  This 'decree 

was 
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was  folemnly  promulgated  by  the  head  of  the 
Court  corps,  the  Earl  ^  of  Bute  himfelf,  in  a 
fpeech  which  he  made,  in  the  year  1766,  againfl: 
the  then  Adminiftration,  the  only  Adminiftra- 
tion  which  he  has  ever  been  known  direftly  and 
publicly  to  oppofe. 

'  It  is  indeed  in  no  way  wonderful,  that  fuch 
perfons  fhould  make  fuch  declarations.  That 
Connexion  and  Faftion  are  equivalent  terms,  is  an 
opinion  which  has  been  carefially  inculcated  at  all 
times  by  unconftitutional  Statefmen.  The  reafon 
is  evident.  Whilft  men  are  linked  together,  they 
eafily  and  fpeedily  communicate  the  alarm  of  any 
evlfdefign.  They  are  enabled  to  fathom  it  with 
common  counfel,  and  to  oppofe  it  with  united 
ftrength.  Whereas,  when  they  lie  difperfed,. 
without  concert,  order,  or  difcipline,  commu¬ 
nication  is  uncertain,  counfel  difficult,  and  re- 
fiftance  impraflicable.  Where  men  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  each  other’s  principles,  nor  experi¬ 
enced  in  each  other’s  talents,  nor  at  all  pra(ltifed 
in  their  -mutual  habitudes  and  difpofitions  by 
joint  efforts  in  bufinefs ;  no  perfonal  confidence, 
no  friendfhip,  no  common  intereft,  fubfifting 
among  them  ;  It  is  evidently  impoffible  that  they 
can 'act  a  public  part  with  uniformity,  perie- 
verance,  or  efficacy.  In  a  connexion,  the  moil  m- 
confiderable  man,  by  adding  to  the  weight  of, 
the  whole,  has  his  v^alue,  and  his  ufe  ;  out  01  it, 
the  greatefl  talents  are  wholly  unferviceable  to 
the  publick.  No  man,  who  is  not  inflamed  by 
vain-glory  into  enthiifiaim,  can  flatter  himfelf 
that  his  fingle,  unfupported,  defultory,-  unfyfte- 
■  ■  '  -matic 
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matie  endeavours  are  of  power  to  defeat  the  fubtle 
defigns  and  united  Cabals  of  ambitious  citizens. 
When  bad  men  combine,  the  good  muft  aflbclate; 
elfe  they  will  fall,  one  by  one,  an  unpitled  facri- 
fice  in  a  contemptible  ftruggle. 

It  is  not  enough,  in  a  fituatlon  of  truft  in  the 
commonwealth,  that  a  man  means  well  to  his 
country ;  it  is  not  enough  that  in  his  Angle  perfon 
he  never  did  an  evil  aft,  but  always  voted  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  confcience,  and  even  harangued  againft 
every  defign  which  he  apprehended  to^be  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  interefts  of  his  country.  This  innox¬ 
ious  and  inefFeflual  chara<3:er,  that  feems  formed 
upon  a  plan  of  apology  and  difculpation,  falls 
iniferably  fliort  of  the  mark  of  public  duty.  That 
duty  demands  and  requires,  that  what  is  right 
fliould  not  only  be  made  known,  but  made  pre¬ 
valent;  that  what  is  evil  (hould  not  only  be 
detefled,  but  defeated.  When  the  public  man 
omits  to  put  himfelf  in  a  Atuation  of  doing  his 
duty  with  cffeft,  it  is  an  omlifion  that  fruftrates 
the  purpofes  of  his  truft  almoft  as  much  as  if  he 
had  formally  betrayed  it.  It  is  furely  no  very 
rational  account  of  a  man’s  life,  that  he  has  always 
afted  right ;  but  has  taken  fpecial  care,  to  acl  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  his  endeavours  could  not 
poflibly  be  productive  of  any  confequence. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  the  behaviour  of  many 

parties  fhould  have  made  perfons  of  tender  and 

'icruDulous  virtue  feme  what  out  of  humour  with 
1 

all  forts  of  connexion  in  politicks.  I  admit  that 
people  frequently  acquire  in  fuch  confederacies 
a  narrow,  bigoted,  and  proferiptive  fpirit ;  that 


ill  thofe  proftffions.  Of  fuch 
conne>:iori3  m  politicks ;  effentially 
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they  are  apt  to  *  fink  the  idea  of  the  general  good 
in  this  circumfcribed  and  partial  intereft.  But, 
where  duty  renders  a  critical  fituation  a  neceflTary 
one,  it  is  our  bufinefs  to  keep  free  from  the  evils 
attendant  upon  it;  and  ipt  to  fly  from  the  fitu¬ 
ation  itfelf.  If  a  fortrefs  is  feated  in  an  unwhole- 
fome  air,  an  officer  of  the  garrifon  is  obliged  to 
be  attentive  to  his  health,  but  he  muft  not  defert 
his  ftation.  Every  profeflion,  not  excepting  the 
glorious -cne  of  a  foldier,  or  the  facred  one  of  a 
prieft,  is  liable  to  its  own  particular  vices ;  which, 
howerer,  form  no  argument  againfi:  thofe  ways  of 
life;  nor  are  the  vices  themfelves  inevitable  to 
every 
a  nature 

neceilary  for  the  full  performance  of  our  public 
duty,  accidentally  liable  to  degenerate  into  faftion. 
Commonwealths  are  made  of  families,  free  com¬ 
monwealths  of  parties  alfo ;  and  we  may  as  well 
affirm,  that  our  natural  regards  and  ties  of  blood 
tend  inevitably  to  make  men  bad  citizens,  as  that 
the  bonds  of  our  party  weaken  thofe  by  which 
we  are  held  to  our  country. 

Some  legiflators  went  fo  far  as  to  make  neu¬ 
trality  in  party  a  crime  againfl:  the  State.  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  might  not  have  been  rather 
to  overftrain  the  principle.  Certain  it  is,  the  befl: 
patriots  in  the  greateft  commonwealths  have  al¬ 
ways  commended  and  promoted  fuch  connexions. 
IJem  /entire  de  republican  was  with  them  a  prin~ 
'clpal  ground  of  friendfiiip  and  attachment ;  Jior 
.do  I  know  any  other  capable  of  forming  firmer, 
dearer,  more  pleafing-,  more  honourable,  and 

'  more 
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more  virtuous  habitudes.'  The  Roman's  carried 
this  principle  a  great  way.  Even  the  holding  of 
offices  together,  the  difpofition  of  which  arofe 
from  chance  not  feleftlon,  gave  rife  to  a  relation, 
which  continued  for  life.  It  was  called  ne- 
cejjitudo  fortisy  and  it  was  looked  upon  with  a 
facred  reverence.  Breaches  of  any  of  thefe  kinds 
of  civil  relation  were  confidered  as  afts  of  the 
moft  diftinguifhed  turpitude.  The  whole  people 
was  diftributed  into  political  focieties,  in  which 
they  afled  in  fupport  of  fuch  interefts  in  the 
State  as  they  feverally  affefted.  For  it  was  then 
thought  no  crime,  to  endeavour  by  every  honeft 
means  to  advance  to  fnperiority  and  power  thofe 
of  your  own  fentiments  and  opinions.  This  wife 
people  was  far  from  imagining  that  thofe  con¬ 
nexions  had  no  tie,  and  obliged  to  no  duty; 
but  that  men  might  quit  them  without  ffiame, 
upon  every  call  of  intereft.  They  believed 
private  honour  to  be  the  great  foundation  of 
public  truft;  that  friendffiip  was  no  mean  ftep 
towards  patriotifm;  that  he  who,  iri  the  com¬ 
mon  intercourfe  of  life,  ffiewed  he  regarded 
fomebody  I  elides  himfelf,  when  he  came  to  adl 
In  a  public  lituation,  might  probably*  confult 
fome  other  intereft  than  his  own.  Never  may 
we  become  plus  Jciges  qiie  les  fages^’  as  the  French 
‘comedian  has  happily  exprefled  it,  wifer  than  all 
the  wife  and  good  men  who  have  lived  before  us. 
It  was  their  wiffi,  to  fee  public  and  private' 
virtues,  not  diflbnant  and  jarring,  and  mutually 
deftruftive,  but  harmonioufly  combined,  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  one  another  in  a  noble  and  orderly 

gradation. 
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eradation,  reciprocally  fupporting  and  fupported. 
in  one  of  the  moft  fortunate  periods  of  our  hiftory 
this  country  was  governed  by-  a  connexion',  1 
mean,  the  great  connexion  of  VVhigs  in  the  reign 
of  Q.  Anne.  They  were  complimented  upon 
the  principle  of  this  connexion  by  a  poet  who 
was  in  high  efteem  with  them.  Addifon,  who- 
knew  their  fentiments,  could  not  praife  them: 
for  what. they  confidered  as  no  proper  fubjed  of 
commendation.  As  a  poet  who  knew  his  bufi- 
nefs,  he  could  not  applaud  them  for  a  thing 
which  in  general  eftimation  was  not  highly  re¬ 
putable.  Addreffing  himfelf  to  Britain, 

'Thy  favourites  grona  not  up  by  fortune' s  /port , 

Qrjrom  the  crimes  or  follies  of  a  court. 

On  the  firm  bafts  of  defert  'they  rife. 

From  long-try  d faith,  and friendjhip' s  holy  ties. 

The  Whigs  of  thofe-  days  believed  that  the 
only  proper°method  of  rifing  into  power  was 
through  hard  eflays  of  praftifed  friendfliip  and 
experimented  fidelity.  At  that  time  -  it  was  not 
imagined,  that  patriotifm  was  a  bloody  idol, 
which  required  the  facrifice  of  children  and  pa  - 
rents,  or  deareft  connexions  in  -private  life,  and 
of  all  the  virtues  that  rife  from  thofe  relations. 
They  were  not  of  -that  ingenious  paradoxical 
morality,  to  imagine  -that  a  fpirit  of  moderation 
was  properly  Ihewn  In  patiently  bearing  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  your  friends ;  or  that  difintereftedneis 
,  was  clearly  manifefted  at  the  expence  of  other 
peoples  fortune.  -  They  believed  that  no  men 
could  ad  with  efFed,  who  did  not  ad  in  concert ; 

that 
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that  no  men  could  aft  in  concert,  who  did  not 
aft  with  confidence;  and  that  no  men  could  aft 
with  confidence,  who  W’ere  not  bound  together 
by  common  opinions,  common  afFeftions,  and 
common  interefts. 

Thefe  wife  men,  for  fuch  I  muft  call  Lord 
Sunderland,  Lord  Godolphin,  Lord  Sommers, 
and  Lord  Marlborough,  were  too  well  principled 
in  thefe  maxims  upon  which  the  whole  fabrick  of 
public  ftrength  is  built,  to  be  blown  off  their 
ground  by  the  breath  of  every  childifh  talker. 
They  were  not  afraid  that  they  fhould  be  called 
an  ambitious  Junto ;  or  that  their  refolution  to 
ftand  or  fall  together  fhould,  by  placemen,  be  in¬ 
terpreted  into  a  fcuffle  for  places. 

Party  is  a  body  of  men  united,  for  promoting 
by  their  joint  endeavours  the  national  intereft, 
upon  fome  particular  principle  in  which  they  are 
all  agreed.  For  my  part,  I  find  it  impoffible  to 
conceive,  that  any  one  believes  in  his  own  poli¬ 
ticks,  or  thinks  them  to  be  of  any  weight,  who 
refufes  to  adopt  the  means  of  having  them  re¬ 
duced  into  praftice.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the 
fpcculative  pbilofopher  to  mark  the  proper  ends 
of  Government.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  poli¬ 
tician,  who  is  the  philofopher  in  aftion,  to  find 
out  proper  means  towards  thofe  ends,  and  to 
employ  them  v/ith  effeft.  Therefore  every 
honourable  connexion  will  avow  it  as  their  firft 
purpofe,  to  purfue  every  juft  method  to  put  the 
men  who  hold  their  opinions  into  fuch  a  condition 
as  may  enable  them  to  carry  their  common  plans 
into  execution,  with  all  the  power  and  authority 
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of  the  State.  As  this  power  is  attached  to  certain 
fituations,  it  is  their  duty  to  contend  for  thefe 
fituations.  Without  a  profcription  of  others,  they 
are  bound  to  give  to  their  own  party  the  prefer¬ 
ence  in  all  things ;  and  by  no  means,  for  private 
conliderations,  to  accept  any  offers  -of  power  in 
which  the  whole  body  is  not  included ;  nor  to 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  led,  or  to  be  controuled, 
or  to  be  over-balanc-ed,  in  office  or  in  council, 
by  thofe  who  contradict  the  very  fundamental 
principles  on  which  their  party  is  formed,  and 
even  thofe  upon  which  every  fair  connexion 
muft  ftand.  Such  a  generous  contention  for 
power,  on  fuch  manly  and  honourable  maxims, 
will  eafily  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  mean  and 
interefted  ftrnggle  for  place  and  emolument. 
The  very  ftile  of  fuch  perfons  will  ferve  to 
difcriminate  them  from  thofe  numberlefs  impo- 
ftors,  who  have  deluded  the  ignorant -  with  pro- 
felfions  incompatible '  with  human  praCtice,  and  , 
have  afterwards  incenfed  them  by  pradfices  be¬ 
low  the  level  of  vulgar  reCtitude. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  all  narrow  wlfdom  and 
narrow  morals,  that  their  maxims  have  a  plaufible 
air ;  and,  on  a  curfory  view,  appear  equal  to  firft 
principles.  They  are  light  and  portable.  They 
are  as  current  as'  copper  coin  ;  and  about  as  valu¬ 
able.  They  ferve  equally  the  firft  capacities  and 
the  loweft ;  and  they  are,  at  leaft,  as  ufeful  to 
the  worft  men  as  the  beft.  Of  this  ftamp  is  the 
cqnt  of  Not  men,  but  meafures  ;  a  fort  of  charm, 
by  which  many  people  get  loofe  from  every  ho¬ 
nourable  engagement.  When  1  fee  a  man  aCting 
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this  defultory  and  difconnefied  part,  with  as 
much  detriment  to  his  own  fortune  as  prejudice 
to  the  caufe  of  any  party,  I  am  not  perfuaded 
that  he  is  right ;  but  I  am  ready  to  believe  he 
is  in  earnefl*.  I  rcfpeft  virtue  in  all  its  litu- 
ations ;  even  when  it  is  found  in  the  unfuitable 
company  of  weaknefs.  I  lament  to  fee  qualities^ 
rare  and  valuable,  fquandered  away  without  any 
public  utility.  But  when  a  gentleman  with  great 
vifible  emoluments  abandons  the  party  in  which 
he  has  long  afted,  and  tells  you,  it  is  becaufe  he 
proceeds  upon  his  own  judgement;  that  he  ails 
on  the  merits  of  the  feverab  meafures  as  they 
arife  ;  and  that  he  is  obliged  to  follow  his  own 
confcience,  and  not  that  of  others ;  he  gives  rea- 
fons  which  it  is  impoflible  to  controvert,  and 
difcovers  a  charailer  which  it  is  impoffible  to 
miftake.  What  fliall  we  think  of  him  who 
never  differed  from  a  certain  fet  of  men  until 
the  moment  they  loft  their  power,  and  who 
never  agreed  with  them  in  a  fingle  inftance  after¬ 
wards  ?  Would  not  fuch  a  coincidence  of  intereft 
and  opinion  be  rather  fortunate?  Would  it  not 
be  an  extraordinary  caft  upon  the  dice,  that  a 
man's  connexions  fliould  degenerate  into  fadlion, 
precifely  at  the  critical  moment  when  they 
lofe  their  power,  or  he  accepts  a  place?  When 
people  deiert  their  connexions,  the  defertion  is 
a  manifeft  Jaci^  upon  which  a  direct  limple 
iffiie  lies,  triable  by  plain  men.  Whether  a 
meafure  of  Government  be  right  or  wrong,  is  m 
matter  oj  faB^  but  a  mere  aftair  of  opinion,  on 
•"Which  men  may,  as  they  do,  difpute  and' 
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wrangle  without  end.  But  whether  the  indivi¬ 
dual  thinks  the  meafure  right  or  wrong,  is  a 
point  at  ftill  a  greater  diftance  from  the  reach 
.of  all  human  decifion.  It  is  therefore  very 
convenient  to  politicians,  not  to  put  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  their  conduit  on  overt-aits,  cognizable 
,in  any  ordinary  court,  but  upon  fuch  matter  as 
can  be  triable  only  in  that  fecret  tribunal,  where 
they  are  fare  of  being  heard  with  favour,  or 
•  where  at  worfl  the  fentence  will 'be  only  private 
whipping.' 

I  believe  the  reader  would  with  to  find  no 
fubftance  in  a  doitrine  which  has  a  tendency  to 
deftroy  all  tefl'  of  charailer  as  deduced  from 
conduit.  He  will  therefore,  excufe  my  adding 
fomething  mor-e,  towards  the;  further  clearing  up 
a  point,  v/hich  the  great  convenience  of  obfcu- 
rlty  to  dilhonefly  has  been  able  to  cover  with 
fome  degree  of  darknefs  and  doubt. 

In  order  to  throw  an  odium  on ‘political  con¬ 
nexion,  thefe  politicians  fuppofe  it  a  necelTary 
incident  to* it,  that  you  are  blindly  to  follow 
the  opinions  of  your  party,  when  in  direft  oppo- 
fition  to  your  own  clear  ideas ;  a  degree  of  fervi- 
tude  that  no  worthy  man  could  bear  the  thought 
of  fubmittin’g  to ;  and  fuch  as,  I  believe,  no  con¬ 
nexions  (except  fome  Court  Factions)  ever  could 
be  ib  fenlelefsly  tyrannical  as  to  impofe.  ^  Men 
thinking  freely,  will,  in  particular  indances, 
think  differently.  But  flill,  as  the,  greater  part 
'  ^be  nieafures  v/hich  ariie  in  tb.e  courfe  of 
I'ufinefs  are  related  to,  or  dependent  on, 

•  ..  t  leading  general  principles  in  Govern- 

1  ment 
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merits  a  man  muft  be  peculiarly  unfortunate  in 
the  choice  of  his  political  company  if  he  does 
not  agred  with  them  at  leaft  nine  times  in  ten. 
If  he  does  not  concur  in  thefe  general  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  the  party  is  founded,  and 
which  neceflarily  draw  on  a  concurrence  in  their 
application,  he  ought  from  the  beginning  to 
have  chofen  fome  other,  more  conformable  to 
his  opinions.  .When  the  queftion  is  in  its 
nature  doubtful,  or  not  very  material,  the 
modefty  which  becomes  an  individual,  and  (in 
fpite  of  our  Court  moralifts)  that  partiality 
which  becomes  a  well-chofen  friendlhip,  will 
frequently  bring  on  an  acquiefcence  in  the 
general  fentiment.  Thus  the  difagreement  will 
naturally  be  rare;  it  will  be  only  enough  to  in¬ 
dulge  freedom,  without  violating  concord,  or 
difturbing  arrangement.  And  this  is  all  that 
ever  was  required  for  a.charadler  of  the  greateft 
uniformity  and  fteadinefs  in  connexion.  How 
men  can  proceed  without  any  connexion  at  all, 
is  to  me  utterly  incomprehenfible.  Of  what 
fort  of  materials  muft  that  man  be  made,  how 
muft  he  be  tempered  and  put  together,  who  can 
lit  whole  years  in  Parliament,  with  five  hundred 
and  fifty  of  his  fellow  citizens,  amidft  the  ftorm 
of  fuch  tempeftuous  paffions,  in  the  Iharp  con- 
flidl  of  fo  many  wits,  and  tempers,  and  cha- 
radlers,  in  the  agitation  of  fuch  mighty  queftions, 
in  the  difcuflion  of  fuch  vaft  and  ponderous 
interefts,  without  feeing  any  one  fort  of  men, 
whofe  character,  condudf,  or  difpofition,  would 
lead  him  to  aftbeiate  himfelf  with  them,  to  aid 
7  and 
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and  be  aided  in  any  one  fyRem  of  public 

I  remember  an  old  fcholaftic  apborifm,  wbicli 
fays,  “  that  the  man  who  lives  wholly  detached 
“  from  others,  muft  be  either  an  angel  or  a 
■«  devil.”  When  I  fee  in  any  of  thefe  detached 
gentlemen  of  our  times  the  angelic  purity, 
power,  and  beneficence,  I  fhall  admit  them  to 
be  angels.  In  the  mean  time  we  are  born  only 
to  be  men.  We  (hall  do  enough  if  we  form 
ourfelves  to  be  good  ones.  It  is  therefore  our 
bufinefs  carefully  to  cultivate  in  our  minds,  to 
rear  to  the  moft  perfed  vigour  and  maturity, 
every  fort  of  generous  and  honeft  feeling^  that 
belongs  to  our  nature.  To  bring  the  difpolitions 
that  are  lovely  in  private  life  into  the  fervice 
and  conduft  of  .the  commonwealth  j  fo  to  be 
patriots,  as  not  to  forget  we  are  gentlemen. 
To  cultivate  friendihips,  and  to  incur  enmities. 
To  have  both  ftrong,  but  both  feleded  :  in  the 
one,  to  be  placable;  in  the  other,  immoveable. 
To  model  our  principles  to  our  duties  and^  our 
fituation.  To  be  fully  perfuaded,  that  all  virtue 
which  is  impraaicable  is  fpunous ;  and  rather 
'  to  run  the  rifque  of  falling  into  faults  in  a 
courfe  which  leads  us  to  act  with  efteft  and 
energy,  than  to  loiter  out  our  days  without 
blame,  and  without  ufe.  Public  life  is  a  fitu¬ 
ation  of  power  and  energy  ;  he  trefpafles  againlt 
his  duty  who  fleeps  upon  his  watch,  as  well  as 

'  he  that  goes  over  to  the  enemy.  ,  .  , 

There  is,  however,  a  time  for  all  things.  It 
is  Jiot  every  coniuncdure  which  calls  with  equal 
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force  upon  the  acftivlty  of  honeft  men;  but 
critical  exigences  nov/  and  then  arife  ;  and  I  am 
rniftaken,  if  this  be  not  one  of  them.  Men  will 
fee  the  neceffity  of  honeft  combination ;  but* 
they  may  fee  it  when  it  is  too  late.  They  may 
embody,  when  it  will  be  ruinous  to  themfelves, 
and  of  no  advantage  to  the  country ;  when,  for 
want  of  fuch  a  timely  union  as  may  enable 
them  to  oppofe  in  favour  of  the  laws,  -with  the 
laws  on  their  fide,  they  may,  at  length,  find' 
themfelves  under  the  neceffity  of  confpiring, 
inftead  of  confulting.  The  law,  for  which  they 
ftand,  may  become  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
its  bitter  eft  enemies;  and  they  will  be  caft,  at 
length,  into  that  miferable  alternative,  between 
flavery  and  civil  confufion,  which  no  good  man 
can  look  upon  without  horror;  an  alternative 
in  which  it  is  impoflible  he  fiiould  take  either 
part,  with  a  confcience  perfectly  at  repofe.  To 
keep  that  fituation  of  guilt  and  remorfe  at  the 
utmoft  diftance,  is,  therefore,  our  firft  obliga^ 
tion.  Early  activity  may  prevent  late  and  fruit- 
lefs  violence.  As  yet  we  work  in  the  lights 
The  fcheme  of  the  enemies  of  public  tran- 
cuillity  has  difarranged,  it  has  not  deftroyed  us. 

If  the  reader  believes  that  there  really  exifts 
inch  a  Faftion  as  I  have  deferibed;  a  Faction 
ruling-  by  the  private  inclinations  of  a  Court, 
againft  the  general  fenfe  of  the  people;  and  that 
this  Fafiion,  whilff  it  purfnes  a  fcheme  for 
underminino:  all  the  foundations  of  our  freedom, 
weakens  (for  the  prefent  atleaft)  all  the  powers  of 
executory  Government,  rendering  us  abroad  cori- 

temptibl^jj 
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temptible,  and  at  home  diftrafted;  he  will  believe 
alfo,  that  nothing  but  a  firm  combination  of 
public  men  againft  this  body,  and  that,  ‘too, 
fupported  by  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  people 
at  large,  can  poifibly  get  the  better  of  it.  The 
people  will  fee  the  necelTity  of  relforing  public 
men  to  an  attention  to  the  public  opinion,  and 
of  reftoring  the  conftitution  to  its  original  prin¬ 
ciples.  Above  all,  they  will  endeavour  to  keep 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  from  affuming  a  charafter 
which  does  not  belong  to  it.  They  will  endeavour 
to  keep  that  Houfe,  for  its  exiftence,  for  its 
powers,  and  its  privileges,  as  independent  of  every 
other,  and  as  dependent  upon  themfelves,  as 
poffible.  This  fervitude '  is  to  an  Houfe  of 
Commons  (like  obedience  to  the  Divine  law)  - 
perfeft  freedom.”  For  if  they  once*  quit  this 
natural,  rational,  and  liberal  obedience,  having 
deferted  the  only  proper  •  foundation  of  their 
power,  they  muft  feek  a  fupport  in  an  abjeft 
and  unnatural  dependence  fomewhere  elfe.  When, 
through  the  medium  of  this  juft,  connexion  with 
their  conftituents,  the  genuine  dignity  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  is  reftored,  it  will  begin 
to  think  of  calling  from  it,  with  fcornj  as  badges 
of  fer\dlity,  all  the  falfe  ornaments  of  illegal 
power,  with  which  it  has  been,  for  fome  time, 
difgraced.  It  will  begin  to  think  of  its  old 
office  of  CoNTRouL.  It  will  not  fuffer,  that 
laft  of  evils,  to  predominate  in  the  ^  country  ; 
rhen  without  popular  confidence,  public  opinion, 
natural  connexion,  or  mutual  truft,  invefted 
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When  they  have  learned  this  leffon  themfelves, 
they  will  be  willing  and  able  to  teach  the  Court, 
that  It  is  the  true  intereft  of  the  Prince  to  have 
but  one  Adminiftration ;  and  that  one  com- 
pofed  of  thofe  who  recommend  themlelves  to 
their  Sovereign  through  the  opinion  -  of  their 
country,  and  not  by  their  obfequioufnefs  to  a 
favourite.  Such  men  will  ferve  their  Sovereign 
with  affeftion  and  fidelity ;  becaufe  his  choice  of 
them,  upon  fuch  principles,  is  a  compliment  to 
their  virtue.  They  will  be  able  to  ferve  him 
effeSually ;  becaufe  they  will  add  the  weight  of 
the  country  to  the  force  of  the  executory  power. 
They  will  be  able  to  ferve  their  King  with  dig¬ 
nity  ;  becaufe  they  will  never  abufe  his  name  to 
the  gratification  of  their  private  fpleen  or  avarice. 
This,  with  allowances  for  human  frailty,  may 
probably  be  the  general  charafter  of  a  Miniftry, 
which  thinks  itfelf  accountable  to  the  Houfe  of 
Commons ;  when  the  Houfe  of  Commons  thinks 
itfelf  accountable  to  its  conftituents.  If  other 
ideas  flioiild  prevail,  things  muft  remain  in  their 
prefent  confufion ;  until  they  are  hurried  into 
all  the  rage  of  civil  violence;  or  until  they  fink 
into  the  dead  repofe  of  defpotifm. 
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